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[Under the general title of Anecdota Oxoniensia , it is proposed to publish 
materials, chiefly inedited, taken direct from MSS., those preserved in the Bod- 
leian and other Oxford Libraries to have the first claim to publication. These 
materials will be (i) unpublished texts and documents, or extracts therefrom, 
with or without translations; or (2) texts which, although not unpublished, are 
unknown in the form in which they are to be printed in the Anecdota ; or 
(3) texts which, in their published form, are difficult of access through the ex- 
ceeding rarity of the printed copies; or (4) collations of valuable MSS.; or 
(5) notices and descriptions of certain MSS., or dissertations on the history, 
nature, and value thereof. The materials will be issued in four Series : — 

I. The Classical Series . 

II. The Semitic Series . 

III. The Aryan Series . 

IV. The Mediaei'al and Modern 
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THE ANCIENT PALM-LEAVES. 


I. 

In the Introduction to my edition of the text of the Va^gra^AedikA, 
in the First Part of the First Volume of the Aryan Series of the Anecdota 
Oxoniensia, I gave a detailed account of the discovery of two ancient 
palm-leaves, which had been in the possession of the Monastery of 
Hdriuri ever since the year 609 A. D., and which are therefore, so far as 
we know at present, the oldest Sanskrit MS. now existing anywhere. 
I also explained the difficulties which seemed for a time to make it 
impossible to gain access to these manuscripts. I received indeed, thanks 
to the kind interest taken in the matter by the late Iwakura Tomomi, 
the Minister of the Mikado, and by Mr. Satow, the Secretary to the 
English Legation at Yedo, various facsimiles of these palm-leaves. But 
as the chief interest of these ancient documents was archaeological, in- 
asmuch as they supplied us with the earliest specimen of a Sanskrit 
alphabet used for literary purposes, I felt that, as in the case of an 
ancient inscription, nothing would satisfy the demands of Sanskrit 
scholarship except a perfect photograph of the original. 

After considerable delay these photographs have at last come to hand, 
and I believe that they have been reproduced with so much accuracy 
that, for all practical purposes, the autotype copies are as good as 
the originals. The originals have, of course, suffered, partly on the 
margin, which with palm-leaves is always exposed to damage, partly 
by the fading of the ink. Fortunately, however, we possess several 
independent copies, three of which have likewise been reproduced by 
the photographic and autotype process. 

The first, marked No. II, is a photograph of a facsimile, published 
in the Ashar^fio, a book which has been fully described in Mr. Bunyiu 
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Nanjio’s ‘ Catalogue of Japanese Books and MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library/ No. 4 6 . 

The second, marked No. Ill, is a photograph of a facsimile which was 
executed for me in Japan by order of the late Minister Iwakura Tomomi, 
and which for some time I thought would be the nearest approach to 
the original which we were likely to obtain in Europe. 

Now that we have the photograph of the original, it will be seen that 
in several cases the facsimile (No. Ill), made for me on purpose, is really 
less accurate than the copy published in the Ashan^io. It reads, for 
instance, m3t instead of instead of TT^H, VVJfU'WI instead of 

*PT instead of HPT, OTH instead of *Ttf, iPPRt instead of HJPRt, 
HHTl for etc. These differences may seem of small importance, but 
they serve to show that, to a well-trained eye, there was more to be seen in 
the original palm-leaves, at the time when the facsimile was taken, than 
the copyist was able to discover. We must not forget that the copyist 
was not a Sanskrit scholar, and therefore did not always know what to 
look for. This, though for some purposes a useful defect, is a serious 
impediment in deciphering such a text as the Pra^*n4-p4ramit4-hridaya- 
stitra and the Ush«isha-vifaya-dh4ra*i. I am well aware that many 
letters in the original would have been doubtful or altogether illegible 
to us, that is, to myself and my fellow-worker, Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, if we 
had not known what letters to look for ; but we have put down no letters 
as visible in the original palm-leaves, unless we felt quite certain that the 
little which was visible of them admitted of no other interpretation but 
that which we put on it. We know for certain what Ziogon read in the 
ancient palm-leaves, because we have not only his copy, but his trans- 
literation also. In the palm-leaves themselves and in the other copies 
taken of them, several letters remain doubtful, of course, and scholars 
will always differ as to their exact value. 

The following pages contain the text as still legible on the palm- 
leaves (No. I), the copy published in the Ashars^io (No. II), and the 
facsimile sent to me by Iwakura Tomomi (No. III). For convenience 
sake I have added in the first line the text of Ziogon’s copy, on which 
see pp. 17-26 
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PRAG#A-PARAMITA-H/?/DAYA-SOTRA. 


Ziogon’s Copy: 

I. Palm-leaf: 

II. Ashara^io: 

III. Facsimile: 


>• qnfrq<7* fo f rlHR qt Arcre t 

^rwrf^^r; qt fa qr?i 


H^T^ Rfa rn j W ^TRT^I *nqc*Y*qfrt W XTq 
H sf T MR.fa cn j 2 W ^ ' ^rfrT 

nMH n^T^ ufii fn j w garret *t * * qrafb rt q q 
q s p qrcfa i nj vugrat *r * * ^rf?r rt qq 

qwfir rt m *u ftgq ^q 

^ ll 3 ffT gr sg snfigq qg 

^ q m fa w gg snftqq ^q ^mr 

qspqr * ^ ^Rnq*£qq~ f?ng sg *nftqq ^q *2*rar 

vi^-cf ^q ^nq xjqqi *rerm ^mrqi q ijqqq q^q 
^■qSq ^q ^XTR Tjq^ *3*mT * *nnqT q TJ^Pfxf q^q 
^q^q ^q ^qrq xjq- *jamT ^mqx q xjquq q^q 
*j*i?hi ^q ^tr xjq* , ®£qrn "jqrnqT q xjq^xf q^q 

1 * and ^ are not distinguished. 

* Where the four MSS. differ from each other a small line has been placed beneath 
the letters. 

* This marks the ending of the lines in the MS. 
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m qr tt^j qq*rq 

*n qT ^mr <r|q qq^q q^n ^mr^wwrfw- 

*n qT ^mr q|q qq^q 

^n^mT^T^mr TTuq^roq ^hto^to**uPisji- 


’TlfN^I^Tftg^ ^fTMHiUll 3igrqqi 
qrfq si *h ai^ srtqft *2-qm<roqn q^Hi j foq qr 
qrfa ^ qT ft jjq jrf*ror 3» «jrq^j gfirq q T 

qrfq^ vnf<qq aqv^T *yq<n<5gj<m qr^qgTffqq i r 

3TOFnfq*7<5T «TTOT 57 nftg^T rTWi^lRf^ wqqiqi 
3TO <5 Tfq q<5T •Tt 5 TT *7 xift^Sl iTO% 1151 

3TO<3TP<W<5T ^TfaT *7 3ft^T HOT^glfygq ^RTTOT 
3 to< 3 iPto< 5 I qfaT ?! xrfic^Sr f 7 TOF 3 $Tft<jq ^thtot 


57 57 ^57T w 5T HWTT 57 fwfa 57 qTgHftq- 

57 qq 57 q^n 3 Tr^nrr 57 fqgifq 57 qiNtq- 

7^7 TT^T 5 TT^nTT 57 fwfa 57 q^pqtq- 

q^TT TT^T 5 TTWTT q fq^lfa q q^qtq- 



qrqrfq^niTqqqtfj 


57 ^q ^^rsqwwq«qq4r q 
57 qq viM^i^q rog ^q ^T q 

q qq ^r^w^wTOiTOT q 

q ^q TJfHy I^WWy-qqrfr *7 


1 The vowel is slightly visible. 


1 Looks almost like if. 
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*ifr TRfcng g fen gife n g fe ng ql 
g^*Hg ^trr ’iiRtar g fen vnfrvi g fe n g41 
*ifr ggfej g fen ?nfen ^ fen g rcl 
gq$rg *mR *fe*ng h fen ^nfen g feircpt 

g fe ng *ft 3RR<R g qRWmRift * <£R- 

griw^r gpR 5RTTO! *T ^TRT^T^ 5f $g- 
g i fo ^T g qt *TFR g^RTR H ^ ^R- 

g i fo gig^t gTRRg g *RTWLRjft 5T ^R- 

^rg^Tdvgrg ^ gig ^ irrfkR glfeR^g ngniR- 
q q< q fHft * RFt TT gig g mfe IRRR* 

g gig g mfe gtfenTO ugunt- 
g g ^q f g dw ? g gig g mfe gtfenro trihr- 

fggrgFjgn ferfg fggg^g: 
fgfir mngg ferfir fegw P^mggifegr^sft 
finiRTgg ferfff from: fernggifem^^at 
fa r TRT^ fetfk femg: few^ gi faH i ^wl 

feRgifagigr fkgfn jig: ^M«mfl«raT gtggr: 
fegjnTfeagr: fefggig: ;w*igfegT 
fegjgTfeFrT: firfMrg: yw g fart T u4W 
f^-qgr^Tfri^i^: firf M r: g^^f&gr g^pr- 
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Hsji m Kfflrnw^r^TO urn 

Hsjl 1 ^ *11 j*Tj SPR ir “ - -OT 

— -to 

Hfiftrenw myu>iq 

winfarrm^Ht 'ugifrqpH: 

^TTTO MsJIUlfHffl^TO^ nfiftrenw 

^rcraqrnre mqraHft- 

swiV-wr «Rmfii«q^ii^ mjnmfar- 

stctowtr — H^rf: n^TORfa- 

3TCWW*H 3 H«w*: wqufruni * HsjmKfa- 

TTRigwr *r: tort *m ^ wit *nRin7t ^tfr 
rrniTgwl *r: rrenn *nr wit xnrsin^ 
fTRi g ^l tr: wott *ttt wft *nRRi7t ^rfii 
m^ w w l w irenn n?r ^ w?t wit ^ftft 

^TfT II n^TOTTfafT^ win 

]RTfT »l : 'I H^T II 

WT^T 'i:«l UsgimifrilgJI jpm 
^pTT 'I : »l MsjmKfiRrTifTI WRT 

1 Second Leaf begins. 
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USHA/lSHA-VIGAYA-DHARAA /1 


rTSPTT 

i ->• ~ g frifafinH H WF& HOTT 

ii. ->• “ Ufrl * * *f “*T^ "OTT 

m. 'Hfafafirero * * ii *»r> 


faihni OT^^w ' WR ^ nftnf^ igpi^t sifa- 
fagfcni sifa- 

TO UHnilW* • Slft- 

fw#t*TO W* ^UniR HW * 3lfa- 



W^f f ' i* ^ frr sfora 

*ri ^ iih ^ m*t ri| fa inrohni ^ 

f^nufiniu^vjiini 


*rt*ni <i * Hfqq % ^sfhf^ni^t *nf- 

*r*rafo|% ^ f W^nni^t *rf- 

*foni *Fl?Tfa$t * 3 - 

*foni *i» rafq$ % ^OMfaaHiqfr mmJUwl j i f<g *ra- 

HW igr fMIil Hl fi l^iT^ 5 m>migH 33 % *» jTO B fa$fr 
rtV H* IWT R ^T?nfvjgrT^ <UHiWUH m y ” 

rT *TWT * FT 7 rrfv^r^^qn ^^d ' H^ %^~ ^rggfa^t 

h " nw ~ ^nfy^iT^ di^faq i 

c [III. 3 ] 
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u fa P i w t TO Rfiiffi ttRt totwt *&• 

u fafro fa TO*nfaf?ft tort >5*- 

n frifc re fa TORfafgft ttRt h ~ gT ~ tt- 

*fiifro*i TORfafcji *tf?r ?r gr *?r- 

TO TO f^R W S^fST- 

to to f^5 R toc tri-ita- 
m fa ~ ?gfa~% to to faro toc q^n - 

* fa “ 7ffa~% TO TO faTO w 

fafar^jt TOt tot TOg to j faTO igi ^ 5R- 
fafacTg% TO* TOTO$ TO TO<J TO qj*M Tgt ^ gjR- 
ftfinig% -- TOT TOTTOgTOTTORT^giR- 
fa fec Tg% " " TOT TO TOg TO TTORT ^ fR- 

fa$5 TOnf?Rf^% q ^ TO I TOTOTRWlfi l fgri ^R 
fag% TO*lf?Rftg% *faiR I * I'H I TO Ifcf l« I fM gR 

fa** TOnf?Rftg% TfT TO TTOTTORfafa?* gR 
fa”* TO'lffmRgi TTTOTTOTTORfafa?* gR 

gR ^tro frolro atro frotro *fa^$ro<jnfa to 

gR — fa 11 frotro ^rS^rosnf^ to 

gR ^tro frofcR tor faHtro T^rojsnfa to 
gR ftro frotro tor frotro Tqtfro*snfa to 
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TI 


fWriMfl^ S ^TTfT 'i:>l 

UHilMftfl i *TcT • *Tfnf*IOTTTftM ^T »l : <1 
wwmftg i * nHifireiRTfaft^ ^nfi «i:»i 

^niw#r wnn §g •$ *i *i : 

*nra ” ’ m ii 
vfasm tifk stot M X > i»i 
q fa^jUfH pm tk # 'i 'i 

^ “ v • tr 

*r*R*f*<*^*j*R^EjH 

~ * tt II II 

trviRn^^ - *r * * ^ ^ ^ u 

1 Or ^T. 
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II. 


ZIOGON’S COPY OF THE ANCIENT PALM-LEAVES, 

MADE IN 1694. 

A most valuable help for restoring the text of the Prs^/Ul-p&ramitA- 
hrtdaya-sfttra and the Usturfsha-dh&ra*i, such as it was and could still 
be read towards the end of the seventeenth century, is found in a copy 
made by Ziogon in 1694. Of this, too, I had received several facsimiles 
which I refrained from publishing, hoping in time to receive an accurate 
photograph. This hope has at last been fulfilled, and in the reproduc- 
tion of that photograph (No. IV, 1, 2, 3) scholars have now as good a 
substitute of the original as it is possible to produce. How this copy 
came to be made may best be stated in Ziogon’s own words, as translated 
by Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio. 
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ZIOGON’S NOTE. 


From the time I was very young, I 
had my mind bent considerably on 
the Hidden Doctrine (‘ Guhya-ydna’). 
When grown up, I went to see many 
teachers, and inquired after the depth 
and fulness (of its meanings). They all 
said, that unless a learner of the Doc- 
trine of Yoga studied the Sanskrit texts 
so as to be able to make the form and 
sound and meaning (of the letters or 
words) clear, he would not reach the 
hall and inner apartment (of the 
Doctrine). Therefore I have searched 
everywhere, and studied Sanskrit in- 
tensely, and in some degree understood 
the sound and form and meaning (of 
the letters or words). But on account 
of a wide difference of customs and 
habits between India and Japan, the 
(Sanskrit) letters still remained diffi- 
cult to be corrected, just as if one 
were looking at the great ocean, and 
facing (the sea-god) Ziaku. 
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Now then in the treasure-house 
of the monastery of Hd-riu-si in the 
province of Yamato, there have 
been kept two palm-leaves, handed 
down from Central India. They 
contain the Sanskrit text of the 
Shin-gio or the (Pra^» 4 -p 4 ramiti-) 
hrfdaya-sfitra, and of the Butsu- 
£io-son-shio or the Buddhosh«isha-vi- 
£aya(-dhclra»i), and the Fourteen (sic) 
Sounds of the Siddha (or alphabet). 

In this year (a. d. 1694) I have 
unexpectedly been able to see them. 
This opportunity suits my original 
desire very well, and my joy is im- 
measurable, so much so that I cannot 
help dancing with delight. Then wiping 
my sick eyes and sitting at the bright 
window, I ventured to consider the 
right and left sides and the heads and 
tails of each letter; and I felt pretty 
sure the letters might be copied out 
somewhat after the original form. 
Thereupon I have made a copy 
without regarding the softness of 
a hare’s hair (of a writing-brush), 
and then added parallel comments 
(i.e. transliterations both in Chinese 
and Japanese, and a translation in 
Chinese), and pointed out the begin- 
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ning of each word (lit line, pada) with 
red 1 ; thus I have to leave my copy to 
future generations. As the power of 
the writing in the original is strong and 
firm, like the flying of a dragon and the 
running of a lion, I have only regretted 
that my copy should not escape being 
ridiculed, as when one has drawn a 
tiger and it only turns out to re- 
semble a dog (i. e. an unsuccessful 
imitation). 

Written by Shaku Ziogon, a 
6rama#a of the Rei-un monastery 
in the Eastern capital (then Yedo, 
now Tokio), on the fourteenth of 
the tenth lunar month, in the seventh 
year of the Gen-roku period (a. d. 
1694), the cycle K6 - sutsu (AI&- 
hstl). 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

1. In the Shin-gio or the HWdaya- 
sfltra, whenever there is a doubt about 
an omission or a wrong letter, I have 
pointed it out. 

2. The text of the Son-shio-dhi- 
ra#I for the most part agrees with 

1 This red point is replaced by a small asterisk in the following pages. 
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all the eight Chinese transliterations 
by Buddhap&la (No. 348, a.d. 676), To 
Kd-i (Tu Hhih-i, No. 349, a. d. 679), 
Divdkara — two versions (Nos. 351, 
352, a. D. 682) — Gi-210 (I-tsih, No. 
350, A. d. 710), Mu-i (.Subhakarasi/ttha, 
a.d. 716-735), Fu-ku (Amoghava^ra, 
a. d. 741-774, of the Th&n dynasty, 
a. d. 618-907), and Hd-ten (Dharma- 
deva(?), No. 796 or 871, a.d. 973- 
981) of the Sun dynasty of the K&o 
family (a. d. 960-1127); though it is 
still not certain which transliterator 
used this text. 

3. Among the Mo-ta (i. e. M&tra 
or vowels) of the Fourteen Sounds 
(of Siddha), the four letters of ri 
etc. (rt, li, It) are added. It shows 
that these are the Brahma letters 
of Central India. 

Written again by Ziogon. 
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ZIOGON’S COPY 

OF THE PRAG^A-PArAMITA-H/?/DAYA-SOtRA 
AND THE USHAlSHA-VIGAYA-DHARAArt 
MADE IN 1694. 


prag^A-pAramitA-h^/daya-sOtra. 


Leaf 1. 


Shin-gio-bon-hon (i. e. the Sanskrit text of the Hridaya-sfltra). 

is a different form of the letter ^ /, and it means a root or origin. 


Sanskrit Text. 

Transliteration. Namas sarv^gtf&ya irydvalokitejvara 

Chinese Transliteration. # Na-ma # satsu-baku- # niyaku-ya *fUriy&-*baku-rd-ki-tei-*shibaku-ra 

Japanese Transliteration. Nau-ma sara-ba-*iya-ya i-riyaa-ba-rd-ki-tei-shimuba-ra 

Translation. Respect to the all-wise holy looking on Lord 


vodhisatvo 

"bo-dai-satsu-tanbaku 
bou-^i-satsu (or sa)-toba 
bodhisattva 


imftt 

gambhiraw 

*ken-bi-ran 

gen-bi-ran 

deep 


HSmiiftlRiq 

pragtf£p£jfamit&ya»f 

*hatsura-niyaku-*h&-ra-mitsu-t£-yen 

hara-#iya-M-ra-mi-tl-yen 

prag'rifl (‘wisdom’) other shore arrival 


kaxy&m 

*sha-riy6n 

shiya-riy£n 

practice 


iaramino 

*sha-ra- # mA-nu 

shiya-ra-mA-do 

one who practises shining 


■nd^anfli 

vy&valokayati 
hei-*baku-rd-ka-ya-tei 
biyaa-ba-r6-kiya-ya-£i 
looked on 


W 

sma 

*satsuma 

sanma 


pa4£askandh&s tlr ka. 
han-sha-*satsuken-d&-*satsut4-shitsusha 
han-shiya-soken-d£-sat£-shitsushiya 
five bundles such like 


svabh&v&r&nyaj* 
# satsubaku-taL4>aku-*sh(l-£in 
soba-b&mu-ba-shiyft-niyen 
self-nature all empty 
D 


Wlfil 

pasyati 

hatsu-sen-tei 

ha-sen-£i 

[HI. 3 .] 
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m 


*T~ 



sma 

iha 

*i- 



*satsuma 

i-ka 

*shi- 



sanma 

i-ka 

shiyi- 




He speaks to 





Leaf 2. 







riputra 

rCtpa** 

rfinyati 

rftnyataiva 

rdpaM 

ri-fu-tanra 

# rd-han 

# shi->Kn-ti 

*shi->Kn-tei-*baku 

*ro-han 

ri-ho-tara 

r6-han 

shiyti-niyen-ti 

shiyft-niyen-tei-ba (‘yeiba’) 

ro-han 

body-son 

colour 

empty 

empty indeed 

colour 





•T 


ripin na prrthak rtinyati sb nyatiyi na 

*r6-han *na hatsuri-datsu *shti->Kn-ti *shti-£in-ti-yi *na 

rd-han nau hari-da shiyfi-niyen-ti shiyti-niyen-ti-yi nau 

colour not different empty empty not 




*T 


VJ 

pnthag rtipa/w 

yad rfipa#* 

si 

rfinyati 

yi 

hatsuri-datsu-*garo-han 

ya-*dotsu-han 

*sitsu 

shi-/ftn-ti 

yi 

hari-da-giyaro-han 

ya-dotsu (or doro)-han 

si 

shiyfl-niyen-ti 

- J* 

different colour 

colour 


indeed empty 



rinyati tad rtpam evam eva vedani 

# sh(l-£in-ti *ta-dotsu-han *yei-baku-mei-batsu # heki-na-na 

shiyti-niyen-ti ta-dotsu (or doro)-han yei-ba-mei-ba bei-da-nau 

empty indeed colour thus perception 

sa#£tfi sawskira vi^tfi- 

*san-niyaku *san-sokuka-ra T)i-niyaku- 

san-#iya san-sokiya-ra bi-*iya- 

thought action knowledge also 

Leaf 3. 

Hlf»T ^IWT 

nini iha jiriputra sarvadharmi rinyati 

ni-ni *i-ka # shi-ri-fu-tanra *satsu-baku- # datsu-mi *sh(l-£in-ti 

niu-ni i-ka shiyi-ri-ho-tara sara-ba-dara-mi shiyti-niyen-ti 

He speaks to body-son all laws empty 

1 This letter ^ is doubtful, and probably superfluous. — MS. note. 
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g(for«?)ftreiT 

TI*1c0lfa*lC*JI 

lakshani 

anutpanni 

yu (for a ?) nir&ddhi 

amalivimali 

*raku-sha-ni 

*a-nu-tanhatsu-n6 *yu 

ni-r6-da 

*a-ma-ri*bi-ma-ri 

raki-shiya-nf 

a-do-tahan-niu 

yu 

ni-r6-da 

a-ma-ribi-ma-raa 

form 

not-bom 


not-annihilated 

not-dirty not-pure 





e 

• 

•T 

yu^i 

irWIWTT^I 


noni 

na 

paripfirai 

tasmi£ Miriputra 

rftnyatiyiw 

*n<l-ni 

*na 

hatsu-ri-ho-rani *tan-satsumi *shi-ri-fu-tanra 

*shi-£in-ti-y£n 

dd-niu 

nau 

ha-ri-ho-randi ta-sami shiyi-ri-ho-tara 

shiyi-niyen-ti-y^n 

not-decreasing not-increasing 

therefore body-son 

empty-middle 

* 


^n 1 

TO 

«n a- 


na ripaw 

na 

vedani 

sarigtfi 

ni saw- 


*na r6-han 

*na 

heki-da-na 

*san-niyaku *na san- 


nau r6-han 

nau 

bei-da-nau 

san-*iya nau san- 


not colour 

not 

perception 

not thought not action 





Leaf 4. 


^BTTJ 

•T 

fasrftr 

•T 


im 

skirt 

na 

vi^tfini 

na 

£akshu jrotra 

ghri*a 

sokuki-ri 

*na 

bi-niyaku-ni 

"na 

shaku-shu *shur6-tanra *gara-na 

sokiyi-ri 

nau 

bi-#iya-ni 

nau 

shiyaku-shiyu shiyur6-tara giyara-da 


not 

knowledge 

not 

eye ear 

nose 

ftran 

*Pl 





^ihvi 

kiya 

manonsi 


na rtipaw jabda 

gandha rasa 

Mi-kabiku 

*ki-ya *ma-n6-shitsu 

*na r6-han *shio-na 

*gen-da *ra-sa 

jri-kabi 

kiyi-ya ma-nou-shi 

nau r6-han sefu-da 

gen-da ara-sa 

tongue 

body 

mind 


not colour sound 

smell taste 







spash/avya 


dharma 

na £akshurdhitu 

yivan na 


*sanhatsura-shitsuta-hoya Matsu -mi # na shaku-shu-radi-to *yi-baku-*na 

sanhara-shiyutsuta-boya dara-mi nau shiyaku-shiyu-aradi-to yi-ba-nau 


touch 


law 

not eye 

sphere 

as far as not 



ftWT 

HI fatal 

* 

finimit 

manodhitu 

na 

vidyi 

nividyi 

na 

vidyikshayo 

ma-nft-ditsu-to 

*na 

bi-giyi 

*ni-bi-£iyi 

*na 

bi-jiyi- # kitsusha-y<l 

ma-d6-di-to 

nau 

bi-jfiyi 

nau-bi-jiyi 

nau 

bi-^1yi-kitsushiya-yi 

mind sphere 

not 

knowledge 

not knowledge 

not 

knowledge destruction 


1 *f is probably left out here. — MS. note. a w spa ought to be written tu spra, 

as it is so both in the original MS. and in the transliteration. — B. N. 

D 2 
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•t 1 firarro- 

na vidydksha- 
# na bi-^iyd-'kitsusha- 
nau bi-^iyi-kitsushiya- 
not knowledge destruction 


Leaf 5. 



nn 

*TC 

•T 



vft 

•T 

yo ydvan na ^ard 

mara*a»f 

na 

£ardmara*a 

kshayo 

na 

yd *yd-baku *no sha-rd 

*ma-ra-nan 

*na 

sha-rd-*ma-ra-na 

Tcitsusha-yd 

*na 

yd yd-ba 

nau jriya-ri 

ma-ra-nan 

nau 

ariya-rd-ma-ra-da 

kitsushiya-yd 

nau 

as far as not decay 

death 

not 

decay death 

destruction 

not 

5 : * 


fartv 


mil 

•T 


* 

du^kha 

samudaya 

nirodha 


mdrga 

na 

gftbx&m 

na 

nuku-ka 

*san-mo-na-ya 

*ni-r6-da 


*md-raga 

*na 

niyaku-nan 

*na 

doku-kiya 

san-bo-da-ya 

ni-rd-da 


bd-ragiya 

nau 

jnya-nau 

nau 

pain 

cause 

destruction 

path 

not 

wisdom 

not 


wfnw ag ranfim- 

pr&ptitva#* bodhisatvasya pr^gtfdpiramiti 

hatsuri-hitsutei-*tanbon # bo-dai-satsu-tanbaku-sha *hatsura-niyaku-*h&tsu-ra-mitsu-t&- 
hard-hitsutei-tobamu bou-^i-satsu-toba-shiya hara-ariya-hd-ra-mi-ti- 

obtaining therefore Bodhisattva wisdom other shore arrival 

myq i faftfa 2 fmr (for wr ?) tot: fn- 

mdxnnyd viharani £itta (for ttd ?) -vara/faX kx- 

*md-shiri-niyd *bi-ka-ra-ni *shitsu-ta-baku-ra-na *shitsu- 
md-shiri-niyd bi-ka-ra-ni shitsu-taa-ba-ra-da shitsu- 

relying on he dwells heart-without-obstacle heart 

Leaf 6. 

vihq rnfm- fonrerfirsTm: 

ttdvaraxa ndsti- tvddatrasto vipadyasdtikrdntaA 

td-baku-ra-na *nd-shitsutei-tanbdku-na-tanra-sotsutd # bi-hatsu- 4 giya*sd-tei-katsurdnta- 
taa-ba-ra-da nau-shitsu£i-tobd-da-tara-sotsutd bi-ha-^iyasd-.£i-kiyardn-da 
without obstacle not to be fear-frightened turning upside down far-separated 

1 Ziogon read na instead of «n nd, as it is in the original MS. — B. N. 

7 fif ni must be read fir ti, as it is so in the original MS.— B. N. 
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fire 

tishMa 

*tei-shitsuta 

Ai-shiyutsuta 

final 


nirvAaaA 

*ni-ritsubAku-na 

ni-ribi-da 

round (perfect) -calm 


^wrrftiniT 

tryadhvavyavasthittA 
*teiriya-datsubaku-biya-baku-shitsu£i-tA 
Airiya-daba-biya-ba-shitsuj^i-tA 
three paths 


sarvabuddhAA 
*satsu-baku-botsu-dA 
sara-ba-botsu-dA 
all Buddhas 


wsmntftnn- *n^(for^?)^n- rprcf 

pra^AApAramitA mAjro(forjn?)nyA-nuttarA»* 

*hatsura-niyaku-hAtsu-ra-mi-tA-*mA-shitsuri-niyA-*nu-ta-rAn 
hara-riya-hA-ra-mi-tA- mA-shiri-niyaa- do-ta-rAn 

wisdom other shore arrival relying on without upper 


samyaksawbodhi- m abhisawbuddhA 
*san-miyaku-san-b6-dai- # ma-bi-san-botsu-dA 
san-miyaku-san-bdu-ji- ma-bi-san-bo-dA 
right-proper right -wak- manifestly-right- 
ing waking one 


TOT ?T1R U- 

tasmA ^AAtavya** pra- 

*tan-satsumA *niyaku-tan-biyen *hatsura- 
ta-sanmA riya-ta-biyen Kara 

therefore to know wisdom 


Leaf 7. 


q iBi fam 

^AAprAmitA 
niyaku-*harA-mitsu-tA 
jriya-harA-mi-tA 
other shore arrival 


mahAmawtro 

*ma-kA-man-tor6 

ma-kA-man-dor6 

indeed great true- word (‘charm ’) 


nqr- flBIHT. 

mahA- vidyAma/fttraA 
*ma-kA-bi -^yA-man-tanra 
ma-kA-bi-jiyA-man-dara 
indeed great knowledge true- 
word 


anuttaramawtra 
# a-nu-tan-ra-man-tanra 
a-do-ta-ra-mamu-tara 
indeed without-upper true- 
word 


asamasamama/fttra 
*a-satsu-ma-satsu-ma-man-tanra 
a-san-ma-san-ma-man-dara 
indeed without-equal-equal t rue- 
word 


sarvaduAkha- 
# satsu-baku-*nuku-ka- 
sara-ba-dotsu-kiya- 
all pain 


itjpto: 

praramanaA 

*hatsura-sha-ma-na 

hara-shiya-ma-nau 

well-removing 


satyam amithyatvAt 
*satsu-teiya-*ma-mi-teiitsu-tanbAku 
sa-Aiya-ma-mi-Aitsu-tobA 
truth not empty 


mjT- 

pragAA- 

*hatsura-niyaku- 

hara-^iya 

wisdom 


1 This letter T^is probably superfluous.— MS. note. 
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«nn 



piramitiyim ukto 

mawtraA 

tadyathi 

gate 

*h&-ra-mitsu-td-yA-*moku-kito 

*man-tanra 

*tan-niya-t£ 

Tcetsu-tei 

hi-ra-mi-taa-yi-bo-kito 

man-dara 

ta-niya-ti 

giya-tei 

other shore arrival indeed spoken 

true-word 

that which is said 



Leaf 8. 



nk HTtirfr 

mtw) 

VHv 

^TfTII 

gate piragate 

p&rasaxagate 

bodhi 

sv&hA 

ketsu-tei ha-ra-ketsu-tei 

h£-ra-so-ketsu-tei b6-dai 

sab£ku-ki 

giya-tei 

h&-ra-so-giya-tei b6u-^i 

soh£-k£ 

wsmufmi- 

rte?)* 

WTPTT 


prsgtfipiramita- 

hrr(da?)-ya 

samaptA. 


*hatsura-niyaku-*hitsu-ra-mitsu-ta-*kari (-da ?)-ya 

*sa-ma-hat£. 


hara- 2 iya-hi-ra-mi-ta- 

kari-ya 

san-ma-hat&. 


wisdom other shore arrival 

heart 

finished-ended. 



ush^vIsha-vi^aVa-dhArajv'I. 


Son - shio -da-ra-ni 


(i. e. the Arya - vi^aya - dh&ra«i). 


-n* 

Namas trailokya- 
*N o-ma-*shitsutanrei-ro-kiya- 
N au-ma-shitsutarei-ro-kiya- 
Respect to the three worlds 


afrfaftrcra 

prativisish/Aya 

*hatsura-tei-bi-shi-shitsut&-ya 
hara-£i-bi-shi-shiyutsut&-ya 
most excellent 


buddhdya 
*botsu-dd-ya 
bo-dA-ya 
enlightened one 


•onrit 

H- 

bhagavate 

ta- 

*ba-ga-baku-tei 

*tan- 

ba-giya-ba-tei 

ta- 

world-honoured 
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Leaf 9. 


vm 



** 

WHUNWT- 

dyathi 

0 m 

visodhaya sama 

samantivabhisa- 

tetsuya-ti 

*an 

*bi-shd-da-ya *sa-ma 

sa-man-ti-'baku-bi-sa- 

niya-ti 

won 

bi-shiyii-da-ya samu-ma 

samu-man-daa-ba-bi-shiya- 

that which is said 

three 

bodies purify 

equal 

common shining 

WMF 


nfir 



sphara*a 


gati 

gahana 

svabhivaruddhe 

*satsuha-ra-na 


*ga-tei 

ga-ka-no 

*sabaku-b£-baku-*shu-dai 

soha-ran-da 


giya-£i 

giya-ka-nau 

soba-b&mu-ba-shiyu-dei 

stretching everywhere 

six-states 

thick-forest 

self-nature pure 



m 

J 1 

abhishiw£atu 

m 

sugatava£animnt£bhishekai 

*a-bl-shin-sha-*to 

min 

*so-ga-ta-*baku-sha-n6-*mitsuri-ti-*bi-sei-kei 

a-bt-shin-riya-to 

m&mu 

so-giya-ta-ba-shiya-naua-miri-taa-bi-sei-kei 

sprinkle (water) on 
the head 

me 

well-gone excellent-teaching sweet dew sprinkling 
(water) on the head 







hari 

hari 

&yaAsa#*nt£ra*e 

jodhaya 

jodha- 

*ka-ri 

ka-ri 

*i-yoku-san-ta-ra-ni 

# shi-datsu-ya 

*sh(t-datsu- 

ka-ri 

ka-ri 

i-yu-san-da-ra-ni 

shiyi-da-ya 

shiyi-da- 

please take 

please take 

firmly stopping and 
holding life 

purify 

purify much 


Leaf 10. 


n 



ya 

gaganavisuddhe 

ushaishavi^ayasuddhe 

ya 

*ga-ga-no-bi-shu-tei 

# u-shitsuni-sha- # bi-niyaku-ya-*shu-tei 

ya 

giya-giya-nau-bi-shiyu-dei 

u-shiyunf-shiya-bi-riya-ya-shiyu-dei 


like-sky-pure 

Buddha’s head most victorious pure 


(for ?) 

sahasraramyi (for jme ?) 
*sa-ka-sara-*ra-shimi 
sa-ka-sara-ara-shimei 
with thousand rays 


sa»f£odite 

# san-s6-ni-tei 

san-sd-ni-tei 

roused 


sarva- 

# satsu-baku 

sara-ba- 

all 
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tath&gat&dhish/&n&dhish/Aita- mudre 

tan-ti-getsu-ti- # ^i-shitsutl-ni-^i-shitsu>K-ta- *mo-narei 

ta-ti-giya-taa-^i-shiyutsuta-naua (or naa)-.gi-shiyutsu>H-ta-bo-darei 
Tathigata spiritual-power-joined seal 


*W- 

vs^ra- 

*baku-£itsura- 

ba-zara- 

diamond 


sarvavara/favisuddhe 
*satsu-baku-*baku-ra-na-*bi-shu-dai 
sara-ba-ba-ra-da-bi-shiyu-dei 
all obstacle pure 

<■» ^ 

HUiian- 

pratiniva- 

*hatsura-tei-nei-*betsu- 

hara-iK-ni-bari- 

successively 


kAyasawhatanasuddhe 
*ki-ya-*so-ka-ta-no-*shu-dai 
kiyi-ya-sou-ga-ta-nau-shiyu-dei 
body link-chain pure 


Leaf 11. 


rtaya Ayusuddhe 
ta-ya *i-yoku-shu-tei 
ta-ya d-yu-shiyu-dei 
turn life-all-obtaining pure 


wnnfvftr^ 

samay&dhishMite 
*sa-ma-yl-*^-shitsu^i-tei 
san-ma-yaa-^i-shiyutsu>K-tei 
vow-prayer joined 


nftf nftf 


mani mani 

*ma-ni *ma-ni 

ma-ni ma-ni 

world-gem law-gem 
(or mind) (or thought) 


ircnn 

tathiti bhdtako/iparisuddhe 

# tan-tatsu-t& bd-ta-k(l-£i-*hatsu-ri-shu-tei 
ta-ta-tl b6-ta-k£l->ri-ha-ri-shiyu-dei 

truth-true everywhere pure 


visphu/abuddhlmddhe 
*bi-safu-ta- # botsu-^i-shu-tei 
bi-soho-ta-bo-^i-shiyu-dei 
unfolded wisdom pure 


IP! 

^aya 

*niyaku-ya 

riya-ya 

victorious 


in! ftnP! 1 




^aya 

niyaku-ya 

riya-ya 


vi^aya 

*bi-niyaku-ya 
bi-riya-ya 
most victorious 


smara 

*sama-ra 

samuma-ra 

remember 


- ^ A A > 

sarvabuddhidhishMitasuddhe 
*satsu-baku-botsu-d£-*£d-shitsu£i-ta-*shu-tei 
sara-ba-botsu-daa-^i-shiyutsu^i-ta-shiyu-dei 
all Buddhas joined pure 


1 In the * Doctrine of Truth*(?) this word is repeated. — MS. note. 
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^ wiSf 

vs^re vq^ragarbhe 

*baku-jritsur£i *baku-ritsura-getsu-hei 
ba-rir£i ba-zara-giyara-bei 

diamond diamond-concealed 


vagram 

*baku-ritsuran 

ba-zaran 

like-diamond 


Leaf 12. 





* 

bhavatu 

mama 

sarvasatv&n&*i 

ka 

ba-baku-to 

*ma-ma 

*satsu-baku-*satsu-tanb&ku-n&n 

sa 

bamu-ba-to 

ma-ma 

sara-ba-satsu-tobi-n&n 

shiya 

I pray success 

my 

all living beings 






k&yavisuddhe 

sarvagati- 

parisuddhe sarvatathigata 


*ka-ya- # bi-shu-tei 

*satsu-baku-*ga-tei 

-*hatsu-ri-shu*tei *satsu-baku-tan-tA-getsu-ta 

kiya-ya-bi-shiyu-dei 

sara-ba-giya-£i- 

ha-ri-shiyu-dei sara-ba-ta-tA-giya-ta 


body reaching pure 

all states 

all pure all TathAgata 



sam&svis&dhishMite 
*sa-mA-shiub&ku-s&-*£i-shitsu£i-tei 
samu-mA-shifubA-saa-^-shiyutsuvri-tei 
comforting joined cause to be pure 


v* 

budhya 
*botsu-jiya 
botsu-giya 
be enlightened 


budhya bodhaya 

botsu-giya # bd-da-ya 

botsu-^iya b6u-da-ya 

be enlightened cause to un- 
derstand 


vibodhaya 
*bi-b6-da-ya 
bi-b6u-da-ya 
cause to understand 


sodhaya 
# shd-da-ya 
shiyfi-da-ya 
quickly purify 


fWhro 

visodhaya 
*bi-shd-da-ya 
bi-shiyd-da-ya 
quickly purify 


sarvakarmava- 
*satsu-baku-*katsu-ma-*baku- 
sara-ba-kiyara-ma-ba- 
all action 


Leaf 13. 


JOTlftf 



wirwnn- 

ra»Ani 

sama 

samantaparisuddhe 

sarvatathAgatA- 

ra-nA-ni 

# sa-ma 

sa-man-ta-'hatsu-ri-shu-tei 

*satsu-baku-tan-tA-ketsu-tA- 

ra-dA-ni 

samu-ma 

samu-mamu-da-ha-ri-shiyu-dei 

sara-ba-ta-tA-giya-taa 

obstacles 

equal 

everywhere all pure 

for all TathAgata 



£ 

[in. 3 ] 
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TOfTIl 

zmizrzzz- 

dhish/MnidhishMite 

svihi 

ushnf shavigaya- 

*gvshitsuta-nd-*gi-shitsu>K-tei 

sab4(ku)-k£ 

# u-shuni-sha-*bi-niyaku-ya- 

^i-shiyutsuta-naua-gi-shiyutsuri-tei 

sohi-ki 

' u-shiyunt-shyia-bi-riya-ya- 

place 

placed 

final-accomplishment Buddha-head victorious 

TJTtfsT 

TOT 


'I'l: 

thirani 

samapti 

m a m 

a m XT. aA 

•da-ra-ni 

*sa-ma-hati 



da-ra-ni 

samu-ma-hatl 



holding 

accomplished and ended letter 

letter letter 



Leaf 14. 



Ziu-shi-on (i. e. fourteen sounds). 



Zt 



* V 




zh 

xi xt : 


siddham 

a 

a i t 

u 

ft ri 

rt 

li 

It e 

ai o 

au 

zm a h 


•shitsu-don *a 

aa i t 

u 

<1 kitsuri kitsuri ri 

ref yei 

ai wo 

ou 

an aku 


shitsu-tan a 

aa i ii 

u 

uu kiri 

kirii 

ri 

rii yei 

ai wo 

au 

an aku 



n 

Z 


V 

* 

* 

Z 




ka 

kha 

ga 

gha 


ha 

kz 

khz 

Za 

gh a 


Hz 

ka 

ka 

ga 

ga (heavy) 

gio 

sha 

sha 

ria 

ria (heavy) 

ri o 

kiya 

kiya 

giya 

giya 


giyau 

shiya 

shiya 

riya 

jriya 


riyau 


Z 

z z \ r 


Zt 

W 

* 

* 

V 

* 

Z 

IS 

Z 


tz 

thz dz dkz 


nz 

ta 

tha da 

dha 

na 

pa 

pha ba 

bha 

ta 

ta da da (heavy) 

na 

tan 

ta 

da 

da (heavy) na 

ha 

ha 

ba 

ba (heavy) 

ta 

ta da da 


dau 

ta 

ta 

da 

da 

nau 

ha 

ha 

ba 

ba 

* 

Z X c* 

Z 


* 

Z 

* * 

W 

Z 




ma 

ya ra la 

va 


sz 

sha 

sa ha 

11am 

ksha 




ma 

ya ra ra 

baku 


sha 

sha 

sa ka 

ran 

kitsusha 




mau ya ra ra ba or wa shiya shiya sa ka ran kishiya 


1 thi must be read VT dhi, as it is so in the original MS. — B. N. * This letter 
is not exactly the same in Ziogon’s copy as it is in the original MS. 
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III. 

TEXT OF THE PRA6^A-PARAMITA-Htf/DAYA-SftTRA 
AS PUBLISHED IN JAPAN. 

The short text of the Hn'daya-sdtra, as we have now traced it from 
the original palm-leaves (a. d. 609) to logon’s copy, made in 1694, and 
to the two facsimiles, one published in the Ashar^gio, the other ordered 
by Iwakura Tomomi, was evidently most widely studied in Japan, and 
while being reproduced in different monasteries suffered considerable 
corruption. This corrupt text, however, acquired an independent 
authority. It was not meant to be understood, but only to be repeated, 
and we find it even engraved on stones with all these corruptions. 

As specimens of these more or less corrupt reproductions, we give 
here two texts, published by a Japanese priest Hdkid, A.D. 1744. The 
first text is called by him the old text, while what we give in the second 
line is a text corrected by the Japanese editor. He has also added to 
the old text a Japanese transliteration and a literal Chinese translation. 
The corrected text is accompanied by a Chinese transliteration and a 
literal Chinese translation. Some notes are added to both texts. 

In the third line we have printed a text, published in Japan in A. D. 
1807, by a priest Kiyen. It is likewise accompanied by a transliteration, 
a Chinese translation, and a kind of grammatical analysis, ascribed to 
H6go, the disciple of <Ziun. This book forms part of a large collection, 
containing writings of Ziun, Hdgo, and others, and called Bon-gaku- 
shin-rid, i. e. Ferry beam for the study of Sanskrit 
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to 

to *rtro n 
toas4sjui ii 

^froi ’mfaxx toth^tr 

^Tl TOftT^T i^mfuTO ^ 

^w*h 4 <t\ W hi< ^faror TOftt wrr^nn^^T 

TO TO H1WI HHR^rM 
TOTO^T «ITOWrf TO TO TOTOl^lT 

^troft TOTOlTOft TO TO TO*TOTO TO>TO^ 

wfa TO fg *?ftiJW TO ^fTOT THP^| TO ^cT 
wf?T TO gg To ^nn TO TOnT 

TOrfir to gg * nftg g to ^tott spcSN to toto 

i^qsyqri ^»TOR cT ^ 3 ^IrT *^TrTT 

^fl'g 

%*m*n *r tot* ^ ^r^mT^^mT 

^ TO^I ^<TO^if4s!rtf5T 
*lf 5 TOTO ^ 

Hfq TO^ 
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*g gftf* gf*F$ ^rtR grfg^ir 

gg *n ftgg yiHMH|g l H^RTgf^T 

TO^nfgTOTHt g gftfg %^r\m 

^WTyfiwc? g vagvn r n g g fi rpi! nw^fiyn g*nng 
g|g<gfgg cS n HtgT g gftf il g W T' <& l fA^g ^riH* 

* 7 gig g g tfgg g^r g fggfg g gg^fgg- 
g^gg gggg TOT g w g g^gg- 
g^g g gg gr #5 rkt g fggfir g g^fggr- 

gifa^grcggfjl g ^g gg K a w^yn rft g gggg 

grfg^gpiggfN? g ^g gg^g<j 

grfg^rgiigggtff g^g g^rg * ggrg*ig 3 gg^$Tg 

ggg gdggt g fgg fgg g fgmggt 
ggg g gg fg^ g g g g gnfgg g gnfgg^gt 
gigg g gtfgggg rg g fggT g fggr g fg g qift g 

^ggig g ^ g g gwwaig g^r^gg- 
ggggg^g^g gg^gtgggt g^-gg^g- 
fginggt gTgg ggg^gi g ggg^Wgt g $ ggggg - 

fggftgg^ g gg g gfg^ g gfggg g lfiigg gi ng- 
fgtfrgg^ g gg g gfgg g gRinng glfggggg gg- 
fgdvgrf g gg g grfg g grfgg g tfggig gi gg- 
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3 ° 

tRfaaq q ra f^rroi: *Tfmi- 

T Rfa a q g }*! fawnw f^rroi: ^rftsra- 

qrcfaa i my n fnmv fa w re<<u sn figs i i - 

^rar ftircmitinHv: firefatu!: *na«ifma *r#- 
firmrofri dna: fnefn 4 (h ^ P« h *nf- 
^rart ftqnwrri^ T «ri : faYfMra: ^wrafanu ^ 

«^<Rfari'H5W *i«roqtfirofW^ 

^:*T H ^ q<T*4rtH^ SJflR 
«pn: u^MHfarim i iy n ^a Tl 

dm i!ri*4ff^Mifarin^mq i ^R^ rfqif ^n ^ T Rqq i 
dm ^fifatroqT 

am ^ri«H* q^MKfaawgWM l 

wmuwiq T W* 

mmmwft n s%:wsrotftfT: nw 

mumufaq s%^rnrw: msjmu.- 

fan q qfr vt$ j t?* ffq ^ 

fkaqk ^TraqTn^n^wi^ vugift Ttft^T 
fad pnyft rarer qfr qfr ^ qtfii ^ngi 

«sSM<fari4<q^q WSij || 
q^q^fad^ q g q WVH 
iftjqKfaff T gqyi *TO* 


Goc 
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IV. 

THE USHMSHA-VIGAYA-DHARAM AS AN 
INSCRIPTION. 

This Dh&ra#t, besides being preserved in MSS., is of frequent occur- 
rence also as an inscription in Buddhist countries. 

The copy of one of these inscriptions I owe to the kindness of Mr. 
A. Wylie, who, in a letter dated July 30, 1883, informed me that it was 
sent to him by Dr. MacCarthy from Japan, somewhere between 1872 and 
1874* The stone tablet from which the rubbing is taken, stands in the 
Asakusa temple in the northern part of the city of Yedo. 

In April 1881 some stone rubbings were sent to me by Mr. Vaux, the 
Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society. They had been sent to the 
Society by Dr. Bushell, and I saw at once that they contained Buddhist 
inscriptions in Sanskrit with Chinese transliterations. The letters in 
these inscriptions are in some cases more archaic than those of the 
Asakusa inscription, and I hoped they would have been published long 
ago in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Three of the inscrip- 
tions contain the Ush#lsha-vi£aya-dh 4 ra#l. They have been carefully 
copied by Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, and are printed in three lines, preceded 
by the text of the Asakusa inscription. 

Most of these Dh&raals are prayers so utterly devoid of sense and 
grammar that they hardly admit and still less are deserving of a trans- 
lation, however important they may be palaeographically, and, in one 
sense, historically also, as marking the lowest degradation of one of the 
most perfect religions, at least as conceived originally in the mind of its 
founder. Here we have in mere gibberish a prayer for a long life, 
addressed to Buddha, who taught that deliverance from life was the 
greatest of all blessings. While the beautiful utterances of Buddha were 
forgotten, these miserable Dh 4 ra«ls spread all over the world, and are 
still to be found, not only in Northern, but in Southern Buddhism also. 
Many years ago, in 1858, 1 gave an account of some Dh&rairfs, found in 
the cave of St. Peacock, in Ceylon, by Mr. J. Baillie, and sent to my old 
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friend, the then Radcliffe Observer, Mr. Johnson, by Sir H. Ward, the 
Governor of Ceylon. See Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen land ischen 
Gesellschaft, vol. xii, p. 514, ‘ Dagobas aus Ceylon,’ by Professor F. M. M. 
And now they turn up again on stone columns in China, where we can 
trace their presence to at least 1200 A.D. While the Sanskrit MSS., 
containing the rational and at all events grammatical words of Buddha, 
which were imported into China by hundreds and thousands, are said to 
have vanished, and are forgotten by those who call themselves followers 
of Buddha, we here find inscriptions engraved on public monuments so 
far back as A.D. 1107, and moved from temple to temple so lately as 
A.D. 1819. Here, as elsewhere, the truth of the Eastern proverb is con- 
firmed, that the scum floats along on the surface, and the pearls lie on 
the ground. 

There are at least ten different transliterations of the foregoing 
DhArant, in the Chinese Tripi/Saka, in the India Office Library. The 
following is a list of these transliterations, with their Chinese titles, in 
which those consisting of more than 4 leaves should be understood to 
contain the translation of an Introduction to the DhArawt : — 

1. No. 348 (-01 jf| fg /g, ft), in 8 leaves, by Buddha- 

pAli(ta), of Northern India, in about A.D. 700, under the ThAn dynasty ; 
with two prefaces, one dated 1411, by the Emperor ATAAn-tsu of the 
Min dynasty. 

2. No. 349 I If 0# $ g£ & ft). in 7 leaves and a half, 

by Tu Hsin-i, an official at the Chinese court, in about 700. 

8. No. 350 9 leaves, by 

I-tsin, a Chinese priest, in about 700. 

*■ No-sWSJBfsfciiKjKA*? IftftttS). i» ui~w 

and a half, by DivAkara, of Central India, in about 700. This is said to 
be a later production of this Indian priest. 

5. No. 35a ($& ]ff 4|r ft# UB j|| % $g ), in 7 leaves, by the same 
as before, with a preface, dated 682. This seems to be the oldest of all 
the transliterations of this DhAran! in existence. In the Catalogue of the 
period K'- yuen, compiled in 1285, this Chinese title is given first with 
the following Sanskrit title: (cf. 

Julien’s Concordance, No. 173). 
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6. No. 79<5 (§ ft iff Iffi M fb <£ )» in 3 leaves > *>y Fi-thien 
(‘ Dharmadeva ’), of India, about iooo, under the Sun dynasty. 

in 4 leaves, by Sh’-hu 

(‘ D&nap&la ’), of India, about iooo. 

»• No. 87, (ft iffc - « ft * gj « * I# *»# *)• 

in 9 leaves, by FA-thien. 

». no. M i« 4 leaves and a half, 

by Sh’-hu. 

10. No. 1467 which (fols. 30 b- 

34 b) there are given in parallel columns the Sanskrit text with a trans- 
literation (ft j|j 4 J[ fj# fg & |$ 5 C), by Amoghavstfra, who 
died in 774. 

The text and transliteration in No. 1467, in the Chinese Tripi/aka, are 
not exactly the same as those given below as No. 1 ; though the trans- 
literation is ascribed to the same author. 

The other transliteration, by FA-hu, printed below as No. 3, is not 
found in the Chinese Tripitfaka as an independent work. 

Thus there are twelve transliterations of the same or nearly the same 
Dh&rant, dated from 682 to 1058. 

In Y ueh-ts 4 n-£’-tsiri (ft |Qj fasc. 12, fol. 4 a) there is the 

following extract from the Introduction to the Dh 4 ra»! in I-tsin’s trans- 
lation, i.e. No. 350, in the Chinese Tripi/aka: — 

(‘At one time) Buddha lived in the garden of An&thapbo/ada. Then 
there was a Devaputra called Sush/Aita, who was destined to die 
on the seventh day, and to go to receive the body of a Tiryagyoni, 
or a lower animal, in seven successive births, and then to fall into 
Niraya or Naraka. Fearing these future misfortunes, he consulted (lit. 
addressed) .Sakra, the Indra or king of the Devas, who in turn asked 
Buddha for his help. (On that occasion) Buddha uttered this Dhl- 
ra»t, and made the Devaputra to remember it. By this merit the 
latter increased his life, and obtained the prophecy of his attaining to 
the Bodhi.’ 

The other four earlier translations (i. e. Nos. 348, 349, 351, 352) are 
said to give a similar account. In No. 351 there is also a story of the 
former birth of this Devaputra. (Yueh-tsin-^’-tsin, fasc. 12, fol. 5 a.) 

F [in. 3.] 
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According to this work (fasc. 12, fol. 7 a), however, No. 871 gives a 
different introduction to the Dh&rani, which is as follows : — 

'In the country of Sukhivatl, Buddha Amit&yus addressed this 
Dhirafti and the Law of accomplishment to the Bodhisattva Avalokite- 
jvara, and caused many beings to be born in that country.’ 

Here therefore the Dh&rant is ascribed to Buddha Amit&yus. 

A similar account is given in a book, probably published in China, but 
without date 1 . It is 'A Collection of Miscellaneous Buddhist Sanskrit 
Texts,’ containing several Sfitras and Dh£ra»ts, such as the VagnJtkfte- 
dik&pr^'fndp&ramiti-sfttra ; the Avalokitejvara-sfltra, or the Samanta- 
mukh&dhyAya, i.e the twenty-fourth (or twenty-fifth in KumAra^iva’s 
Chinese version) chapter of the Saddharmapuru/arika-sAtra ; and the 
Prq^/iip&ramit&hrtdaya-sfttra, etc. In this interesting collection (pp. 69- 
75), the present Dh&ra»l is introduced with the following lines : — 

sirfr- 

W II SIT tffrT 

to !’ vrm 

^Hmni TT^PTO^rn^r^fTT I SHirSnr- 

snrf rrnR ym: i sni ^ 

?rm 11 

1 The only copy of this book which is known to exist was given to Mr. Wylie 
by an antiquarian at Peking, and is now in my possession. — F. M. M. 

* Professor Oldenberg suggests ; see Rdjendralal Mitra’s Nepalese 

Buddhist Literature, p. 267, 1.23. 
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^nrt h fa fii w n w 

h?ri iff ^mn fanfare ^rrr- 

^ liH WH iqri l fo^ ^ g l ^i Wl q| : 311^ 
wrj%: wrtfaj sThresfoni fwhni fttm w\r&- 
VTRf^npj 4*flqfad i qqfbg 3 q gq^foTO^ l ftf l *rtrTHT' 
Jlrtl^Wrt S^rfWIdHIrl 



^* l 4^ri qq fbg % sfa fvrafa mv 





fojfa fa*jfa 

It ends (p. 75, L 17 ): ^fl^ t W in HWlflMfa^ l R\R VT~ 
#^I#TTO II 


THE SANSKRIT TEXT OF THE USHiVtSHA-VIGAYA-DHARAM 
AND TWO TRANSLITERATIONS IN CHINESE. 

1. The Sanskrit text with a transliteration, made by ^ TF |8 
Ta-pien-£an-kwAn-/&’, i. e. posthumous title of Amoghava^ra, who died in 
A.D. 774, under the ThAn dynasty. (See '$ flU jjjfe jjfi Fo-tsu-thun-^i, 
fasc. 41, fol. 5 a.) These are given in an Inscription, the date of which is 
invisible, though the characters 75 ^£, ‘ the first year,’ are seen in the 
last column. In this Inscription the text and the transliteration are 
written side by side. 

2. The text without transliteration, in an Inscription dated 1107, 
erected by jfp Afi-miAo, a Chinese priest, in memory of a deceased 
disciple of his, under the LiAo ( dynasty. 

3. The text with a transliteration, made by ^ |£[ FA-hu (Dharma- 

F 2 
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raksha), of India, who had the honourable title ^ ^ f 1 $# '135 

Phu-min-tshz’-£i 4 o-£wen-f 4 n-tel-sh’, given to him by the Emperor ^ >j? 
^an-tsun, of the Sun dynasty, in 1054, and died in 1058. (See Fo-tsu- 
thun-£i, fasc. 45. fols. 16 b, 17 a.) This Inscription is dated 1147, and was 
erected by jj| jjt Fan AfAcLn-min, a noble of the ATin (^) dynasty. 
In 1819 K Zl |Jli| 4 |£) it was moved from its original place, 
L e. the Hsfto-kun Temple to the south of Shih-ku, in the province of 
Honan, to the Temple of KwAn-ti, i. e. the god of war, within the walls 
of the city of Hsii-£eu, by its governor Kin YiA-shah. In 

this Inscription the text and transliteration are written separately. 

The first line contains the text of the same Dhira/rl, taken from the 
rubbing of a quite recent Stone Inscription at Asakusa in Tokio (No. V 
of the autotype plates). 

Asakusa text : HitiiitiA Butsu-£io-son-shio-da-ra-ni, 

* Buddhoshwishiryavi^aya-dhirawi.’ 

!»«*»# 1*® * 

“(Siss? t »* fn ** m m re m ft 

* * m m = m it** m * m m 

A “«“ | 


Amoghavstfra : | 

• l 

wrfil 

ft □*□□□□ 


A'i-miAo : 

m 



Dharmaraksha: | 


?mt 


1 This sign is meant to show that a syllable in Dharmaraksha’s text is left out in the 
other texts. 1 These squares indicate that the letters are not quite legible. 
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w «•»» *□□□ 

uf a fefirera Hm^fn 

wtriftRufll Wli 

&** ffttttlfr 

■ * irsraT 

* ■ fT^mr iff 

““□□□□ * * ~ * - * - 

“* tot iff 

?w: rrerer iff ^ ^ ^ srftrn srftni 

skis *&$«,<$ ms §m §m if* mm& *** 

ftwtw (twice) ' ^TR^^TPtTRHTO- 

WNl* CTWTOPMTO- 

□ □•tin • ££H*SIJ£"MII88£ 

fk^mv ^nrormirr^TO- 

f^nStnn fasjfcm 


TO*!! nf?R^T 3?fa- 

tosi »ifwR ^?fa- 

«**■# ttBMtta □ £*«*□# »-*□ 
to*p »rf?mfPT CT*pr^fir ^rfa- 
to*o nfh^FR TOnrfo$% srfa- 
Mi? ttffMMtt £&!**£* raw 
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fthqj HT 

faV HT gHrT^RHT- 

□ □ mmzmmmnm 

fro* hi qW'iWH'i 


fMHnj nt HjdTOiw gn rawH i- 

&£is *% mmmmzmzmmzmmmtLM 

^*JdlGfifo HfT~ “ 3Rfq| 



□ 






a 

mnm 


HTVR 


* 

TO 
Pf§ 

TO 


HI«W*MkRi 

wi* n 

Hf^nroftr 

i nmmmmA 




wi * " * 
wr * * 

mm&" 

»FTH * * “ 
HHTOTOI- 
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T^i 


TOT- 





UPn □ nJi^n □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 



SfW- 

f^% 


H^T- 

j * j *« 


mnmm 


s <fa * n *im 

□ □ □ □ m 

tf W E Wtftfr q ^ri^MIrlH c ^r^ 






Md^Wldl *TO 

m^wMmfemykft mmmuttmz mm 
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— fire iT nfaP g a 
•• -*feS£D □*& MVkn 
• • ~ fi rc rafi i fe a 
4^ify «h i Pyf«^ 



*« nmm m%m 


q*iq»!q^|*n«i fq^i 

^nrenrcriiw 

□ □□&SHt||£D □ #§ 

^HTOTfnW 

q^q»iqtfVrtH mPv^« 

»*#** m m&mM&mntem mm&m 


wf w fiwfa 

*rt 'TOT f^5% flPriPH^fl 

mm mm# mtm* nm&mm^m 

ftP5% Trfflf^R#R 
ftP5% Hfwfcnnfa 

iiMiiii^i^is mmwmmzn 



^T|'^ 

m jp| ^ y\w 




* * *nwr “ * * ft- 

* * *ro*n * * * fa- 

--=**- -*fe 
" * *TTR ‘ * * fa- 

HfWTRnfv^Fnfv- 
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ffcft 

fid* 

□ □□ 

fsfil 

fi^ w fagfi I fqgfcr 

MSJflfc'fr WS #ffc #ffc J£fS#ffc Ji#f8 

*rfin h> Hfrofiu 

nfr! *rfti 

HHM Hf tJB 

Hfrj 

mpfrflfa *rfw *rfir Tmfir h^t- 

jfcJS J^«5lcJG£ &gj£ «* 

»RrTT 

WW 

••• □□□ &£**itta*R*" 

rnmr 

HHfrl ^Pri rRTrT iJrTHtfiRftsjH 

&»% m»m um£ nzwtimmmjtM 

~ ” 3R * f*HR 

fiPF^rfil*|% HR HR fHHR 

□ □□□□□□□ - - - □□□□ D^lfr 

fire$r«fil * ’ * HI 5R fHHH 

^ iff! ^ HH HH fHHH 

MiffS* jftlft * 4I1» it# M#» 

g [in. 3.] 
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fthtjj rt 

/V .- ♦ m m m 


RR JRT 

r— i r— i A* A _ _ _ 

m m m ±k M Aft rfU m vM| r—. M. 

□ □ 

m M^WfSIWW O ft 

*rr 

ft^j *rt M^avmTiyTwqtq-mi- 

*£« ft *»£i««w»±sr 


*JrfTfa^» 

n&iAm* □ 



iff 

^irr * wg*farcfisr 

^irr 

w$nm winm wrgjsa □ 

^rfk ^ifFrnntft! 

mnm mnm mmm 

* WT* m * * 

ipH m “ * 



*JTVRI *FRT * * ' 

*** m mmn mnmm mmnt&HM 


>% 1=1 && 
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^^n^RTOf^i 

TOT- 

f^5* 




$Pn □ □ ;§&□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

f^% 


SfPGT- 

f^% 

’wSlMfeNflqfiqpt 

H^ET- 



mnmm 


^T^fTWTrn 

□ □□££#□ 

jR ' j n^nn m • • • ‘ 


q^HTOIrtl 


fl'trTTOTTOT^ 

*(**■*£*&*■& 


< *F ^fa w fafaft q 3 m n> n n to 

mm 
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1 This line is given in the As&kusa text only, and probably contains the name of the 
writer. 
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LIST OF DOCUMENTS MENTIONED IN THE 
PRECEDING PAGES. 


1. Text of the Pragna-paramita-hr/daya-sOtra and 

THE USHNfSHA-VIGAYA-DHARAlvf. 


No. i. Photograph of the palm-leaves of Hdrmri. 

„ 2. Copy in the Ashara^io. See Catal. Bodl. Japan., No. 46 a. 

„ 3. Facsimile sent by H. E. Iwakura. See ditto, No. 45 b. 

„ 4. Photograph of Ziogon’s copy. 

» 5 - Old text of Hrrdaya-sfttra only, in 
Hdkid’s book. 

6. Corrected text, in ditto. 

7. Text in Hdgo’s book. See Catal. Bodl. Japan., No. 37. 

8. Copy of the Hridaya-sfltra, sent by Mr. Satow. See Catal 
No. 61. 


Sent by Mr. Ishikawa, now 
belonging to Prof. M. M. 


99 

99 

99 


„ 9. Copy of the Hrr'daya-sfttra and the Dh&ra «i, sent by H. E. 

Iwakura. See Catal., No. 62. 

N.B. The last two copies do not seem to have been made directly 
from the palm-leaves. 

No. 10. Copy of both texts, sent by Kanematsu and Ota. See Catal. 

Bodl. Japan., No. 63 a, b. 

This copy was made by K. and 0 . with the help of -Ziogon’s copy, 
and after consulting the palm-leaves. See Introduction to the Va^ra- 
kkhe dik&, p. 5. 


2. Chinese Translations of the Shorter Text of the 
Pragna-paramitA-hr/daya-sOtra. 

1. A. D. 400, by KumUra^iva, in Cat. of Buddh.Tripi/aka, by B. N., No. 1 9. 

2. „ 649, by Hiouen-thsang, ibid., No. 20. 

(The shorter text is said to have been brought to Japan in A. D. 609.) 

3. Chinese Translations of the Fuller Text. 

1. A. D. 785-810, by Pr^fna. Not found in the India Office Collection. 

2. „ 980-1000, by Sh’-hu (Dinapila ?), Cat. Buddh. Trip., No. 935. 

(The fuller text is said.to have been brought to Japan about A. D. 850.) 
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V. 


THE TWO TEXTS OF THE PRAGM-PARAMITA- 
H/e/DAYA-SCTRA. 

Although the interest of the documents published in the preceding 
pages is purely archaeological, and, to a certain extent, historical, it may 
be useful to add here a translation of the two texts, the smaller and 
larger, of the Pra^n&-pAramitA-hr?daya-sfltra. The smaller is an abstract 
of the larger, but even the larger text is only a very short epitome of 
the doctrines developed in the Pra^n&p4ramit&, and therefore hardly 
to be rendered intelligible by means of a translation. 


PRAGMA -PARAMITA-H-R/DAYA-StiTRA. 

SHORTER TEXT RESTORED. 


II W II 

i ifct wn: rrro tew- 
^ ^ "S*nn 

* 2 *RTT yWWI 

m *3*mr *tt 


Adoration to the Omniscient ! 

The venerable Bodhisattva Avo- 
Iokitejvara, performing his study in 
the deep Pra^/i&p&ramiti (perfec- 
tion of wisdom), thought thus : 
‘ There are the five Skandhas, and 
these he considered as by their 
nature empty (phenomenal).’ 

‘O .S&riputra,’ he said, ‘form here 
is emptiness, and emptiness indeed 
is form. Emptiness is not different 
from form, form is not different 
from emptiness. What is form that 
is emptiness, what is emptiness that 
is form.’ 
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fw?nft i 

31 Jnftg* ^r#v4r: ^ 

*qfiic45j<!!l ^h(h- 

^T WQ&J WTc^T nRT 
^ mR ^i: I HWI^wfl^ 
*gmm »T^I *1 «T 
^h^^tfwcr^ftsfrarfti 
^ ^iwnof^r^ni- 
*nffa i ^r 
*ww*rfT: i 


*r ft*n ?nfw ^ ft- 

frre^t H i ftqug j ^ *ifr 

*unfw3i 


1 The same applies to perception, 
name, conception, and knowledge.’ 

‘Here, O .S&riputra, all things 
have the character of emptiness, 
they have no beginning, no end, 
they are faultless and not faultless, 
they are not imperfect and not 
perfect. Therefore, O SAriputra, in 
this emptiness there is no form, no 
perception, no name, no concepts, 
no knowledge. No eye, ear, nose, 
tongue, body, mind. No form, 
sound, smell, taste, touch, objects.’ 


‘There is no eye,’ etc., till we 
come to ‘ there is no mind.’ 

(What is left out here are the 
eighteen Dhitus or aggregates, viz. 
eye, form, vision ; ear, sound, hear* 
ing ; nose, odour, smelling ; tongue, 
flavour, tasting ; body, touch, feel* 
ing ; mind, objects, thought) 

‘ There is no knowledge, no 
ignorance, no destruction of know* 
ledge, no destruction of ignorance,’ 
etc., till we come to ‘there is no 
decay and death, no destruction of 
decay and death; there are not 
(the four truths, viz. that there) is 
pain, origin of pain, stoppage of 
pain, and the path to it. There 
is no knowledge, no obtaining (of 
Nirvcb»a).’ 

H [III. 3.) 
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HsJIMRfa- 

mmft ra f^wR- 

wt f^rqwrf?Rinfr ftre- 

IMtoj i 

nsnmcfa - 

S^WRtSRJRRRR: *R- 
^:^rnjTFr: winfruiwifi 
HsjlMKfariT^W t Wl 
(RRT ^ *lW MK» J lfl ^TK* 
#n^*^fVRT^TI 
II sfir 

*nmi 11 


‘ A man who has approached the 
Pn^nlp<lramiti of the Bodhisattva 
dwells enveloped in consciousness *. 
But when the envelopment of con- 
sciousness has been annihilated, 
then he becomes free of all fear, 
beyond the reach of change, enjoy- 
ing final Nirviwa.’ 

‘ All Buddhas of the past, present, 
and future, after approaching the 
Pn^ndp&ramit&, have awoke to the 
highest perfect knowledge.’ 

‘Therefore one ought to know 
the great verse of the Pra^/iclpira- 
mit&, the verse of the great wisdom, 
the unsurpassed verse, the peerless 
verse, which appeases all pain — 
it is truth, because it is not false 
— the verse proclaimed in the 
Prag-n&p4ramit4 : O wisdom, gone, 
gone, gone to the other shore, 
landed at the other shore, Sv4h4!’ 

Thus ends the heart of the 
Pr3j7&p4ramiti. 


1 See Childers, s. v. Attain. 
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PRAG^i-PARAMITl-H^/DAYA-StTRA. 

LARGER TEXT RESTORED. 

A copy of this fuller text was sent to me from Japan by two young 
priests, Kanematsu and Ota (see Anecdota Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, 
vol. i, parti, pp. 6-7), and received at Oxford the 7th of October, 1880. 
It is the copy of a copy, preserved at a large monastery, generally called 
Hasedera, of the Shingon sect at Hase in Yamato, and contains, besides 
the text, a Chinese translation and transliteration made, during the 
Thang dynasty, by an Indian priest, called Previa, of Kipin or Cabul, 
who also translated a chapter of the Buddh&vatawsakavaipulyasCltra, 
a.d. 796-798. The original is believed to have been brought from China 
by a Japanese priest, Yeun, one of the ten great disciples of Kukai (died 
A. D. 835), the founder of the Shingon sect in Japan, and was preserved 
among the treasures in a monastery called Shio £iin, on the mountain 
K6ya, in the province of Kii. The copy is now deposited in the Bodleian 
Library; see Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 63. I quote it as J. 

Nearly the same text is also to be found in the ‘Chinese Collection 
of Sanskrit Texts,* under the title of Aryapan£avi/#jatik 4 -Bhagavati- 
Pr^/i&p&ramit&hrxdayam. I quote it as W. 

II TO: II 

TO TO^TTI TOfironfl TOTOSITSPltfafTfiT 

to! mm ^ 1 

fry ^ 

Tnri nsrmufirani wto to TOcfirofn i 

1 w. * g*: w. 8 *tanrairfVi j. ihfcmw* *ra 

mfiim wrM w. 4 iMtanwra tn*» v5w*i «r*° w. 8 From ^ 

to left out in w. * *r«r iran 0 w. 

H 2 
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ftfft tR c ytf^Nt <flfau^frd<41^ l 

V *Mknri x ^ TR Kfaru qf ^h e w : 

*m i w4h<41MhiQ 

^I^TfT 8 r: ^rfroiTftyr 

f«4y^ ^t graven rt 9 »MkRrt i Rwwfuww t w 7 
^^tjrr 4 i *r* wnwro ^r*rre- 

^RWfTWft UT I ,0 ^T ^mT I ^TR 

i t& mi (h ^*mr n 1 

*JTftfR 1 **3^nifO«!^!i ls ^I^r«RT ^TR- 

w fi m sn nyn M i Rgn * fi * i i ft g R y niiwt 

^ *1 %^n ^ *T RHRI *T 1 R 

R f^T ^RPit *T ^FRl ^ 

y fvlRT3#i r 16 rto * vftii i tt .^ lyhg t rm 16 Trefrn- 
<j3 vfrng4 ii * fw RTfw *r 

1 W. adds K^TTTW. 3 TO 0 W. 3 ** *T y Tg f^ lI TOUT *t° W. 4 »TO 
^ foUTOR W*T f^ftpral W. S VM°W. 3 *mf »I»ftrP!f W. 7 DeestinW. 

3 fi f ifa p n i ^ir w. * ^ «fen: ^g wwr^n: ^ ^ +vr. wmjjr. w. 

10 *qfcr ijsnn sranta i ^ sgjjium: mfr ^j-mn w w. 

11 * jjanrt deest in W. 13 ^PTTW^° W. 13 TOI *nj° W. 14 VriVril J. 

13 * wr*i H trfu W. * wrg ^ J. 13 Instead of tim H'dlVTljS 

(vSuljfl left out in J.) IlHlftUHriVlij; W. writes out the whole list of Dhfttus, vis. 

*i '*rj$i|4 ^rng# ^ft^Tsnng: i it irepng# ^riKfiwTsnfijt • 

w ra wig# *lwif# HuuOcMyij: i * ftngnn^ ttwi# fjn^ifnrRVTg: i it *p*- 
vi|4 wwvfjt W7%nwij! i ^r 7<ihnj^ tnftfirsuwjs i 
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*T 44J lT < a q q: I * 

WPtl 


From here the text in W. differs so much from J. that it will be better 
to print them separately : 


J- 

•I sJFI HT* 

i iTOT^rftfr 



f^nn^:ifwTOPTTfiar- 


wW^rTWTftaf- 
S«rS*RtfV*fa- 
i iKHWgrira: w- 
^ r rcfinrrafnNt ngiftm - 

*br: ihotti n?t nr* to- 
nfr tom*u 1 ^Tft « 
^ yplknit n- 
^T TOfa d iq f fijfej - 


w. 


*T *T TOT ?T HT- 

ftntrcnfa: i rTWTwfi to 



W^lMKfarnHlfeW faf- 
fereifa- 

TO! n^fin^s 
fa H$jmR.fa- 



ft: imn i 
s^rct *ft: 

*ft: 5T fiq^niq H- 


^TMRfHrfT^ *ft: I tfSJ- 
^T I ^ TOR- 

jtt* ^tt^t ii 

H$jmRfaflT*ri ft- 
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nwwwi^ ' cjwih 3<*rot i rc u raw i fr - 

TOFl HT^«ftK*i<lrl v I ^TPJ ^fWWHT OT*J- 

^ I gqifr ? NfcRt H- ^%rfc^ gqfo iqg*- 
^imcfarr pn ^ ^Nt w^mfirer w «r- 
W iTO ^T ^trTJn- 

cr m n ^ ifa: 1 i flwprci^t: i ss- 

JHHl H q F W T WpTT^T- ^pflWFn^TTO?n W$T- 

ftf’T ^r firow t *- 

m ^ jpfpnft q- ^ fa^nir ^ % 

<?t- fcra*n *cravn: s ^ s3t- 
wmift vnftrm^R^c ^cft t^t^rt^t^tt^- 
?fff MsjmKfaril^^i s»rc^ <*t^t wmt w- 
flUT* II ftiTO^R^fiT II ^|4q^l- 

f^yfinir **nnft hsjimk- 

fawi^q n 

1 w-pta iropnl ffii: J. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE LARGER PRAGMPARAMITA. 

Adoration to the Omniscient ! 

This I heard. At one time the Bhagavat dwelt at R4$agriha, on 
the hill Gridhrakd/a, together with a large number of Bhikshus and 
a large number of Bodhisattvas. 

At that time the Bhagavat was absorbed in a meditation, called Gam- 
bhir^vasambodha. And at the same time the great Bodhisattva Aryi- 
valokit&rvara, performing his study in the deep Pn^/?£p&ramit4, thought 
thus : ‘ There are the five Skandhas, and those he considered as some- 
thing by their nature empty/ 

Then the venerable £4riputra, through Buddha’s power, thus spoke 
to the Bodhisattva Aryivalokitejvara : ‘If the son or daughter of a 
family wishes to perform the study in the deep Pn^/&p&ramit4, how is 
he to be taught ?* 

On this the great Bodhisattva Ary&valokitejvara thus spoke to the 
venerable 5&riputra : ‘ If the son or daughter of a family wish to per- 
form the study in the deep Pra^/&p4ramit£, he must think thus : 

There are five Skandhas, and these he considered as by their nature 
empty. Form is emptiness, and emptiness indeed is form. Emptiness 
is not different from form, form is not different from emptiness. What 
is form that is emptiness, what is emptiness that is form. Thus per- 
ception, name, conception, and knowledge also are emptiness. Thus, 
O S&riputra, all things have the character of emptiness, they have no 
beginning, no end, they are faultless and not faultless, they are not 
imperfect and not perfect. Therefore, O S&riputra, here in this empti- 
ness there is no form, no perception, no name, no concepts, no know- 
ledge. No eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and mind. No form, sound, 
smell, taste, touch, and objects. There is no eye, etc., till we come to 
there is no mind, no objects, no mind-knowledge. There is no know- 
ledge, no ignorance, no destruction (of ignorance), till we come to there 
is no decay and death, no destruction of decay and death ; there are 
not (the four truths, viz.) that there is pain, origin of pain, stoppage of 
pain, and the path to it. There is no knowledge, no obtaining, no not- 
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obtaining of Nirv4//a. Therefore, 0 S&riputra, as there is no obtaining 
(of Nirv4#a), a man who has approached the Pra^ndp&ramiti of the 
Bodhisattvas, dwells (for a time) enveloped in consciousness. But when 
the envelopment of consciousness has been annihilated, then he becomes 
free of all fear, beyond the reach of change, enjoying final Nirv4#a. 

All Buddhas of the past, present, and future, after approaching the 
Pra^n£p4ramit4, have awoke to the highest perfect knowledge. 

Therefore we ought to know the great verse of the Pr^/iApdramitA, 
the verse of the great wisdom, the unsurpassed verse, the verse which 
appeases all pain — it is truth, because it is not false 1 — the verse pro- 
claimed in the Prc^v&pcLramitA 2 : “ O wisdom, gone, gone, gone to the 
other shore, landed at the other shore, Svah4 1 ” 

Thus, O Sdriputra, should a Bodhisattva teach in the study of the deep 
Prc^/iap&ramitcL’ 

Then when the Bhagavat had risen from that meditation, he gave his 
approval to the venerable Bodhisattva Avalokite^vara, saying, ‘Well 
done, well done, noble son 1 So it is, noble son. So indeed must this 
study of the deep Pra^/i 4p4ramit4 be performed. As it has been described 
by thee, it is applauded by Arhat Tathigatas.’ Thus spake Bhagavat 
with joyful mind. And the venerable S&riputra, and the honourable 
Bodhisattva Avalokitejvara, and the whole assembly, and the world of 
gods, men, demons, and fairies praised the speech of the Bhagavat. 

Here ends the Pra£^p4ramit&hr*dayasfitra. 

The teaching of the Pr^f/tcLp&ramitA, as here epitomised, can only be 
understood in connection with the ordinary teaching of Buddhism. If 
literally translated, it seems often utterly unmeaning. But it is in reality 
but one of the many attempts in philosophy to express the purely 
phenomenal or unreal character of all human knowledge. Kant, 
literally translated into Sanskrit, would be as unmeaning to Buddhist 
Bodhisattvas as the Pr^n4pAramitA, turned into English, is to us. 

The text begins with denying the reality of the Skandhas. Skandha 
is a name which has perplexed both the followers and the students of 
Buddhism. It is, I think, best explained by rlri 8 , collection, but I 

1 It is truth, not falsehood, W. 1 Fit for obtaining Prag r # 4 p 4 ramitA, W. 

8 Bumouf, Introduction, p. 512. 
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believe in our modern way of thinking and speaking, a collective or 
abstract suffix, or a simple plural termination, would express it more 
correctly when it is used in such compounds as rflpa-skandha, vedanA- 
skandha, sa^nA-skandha, sawskAra-skandha, v^viAna-skandha. These 
five skandhas constitute what we should call the consciousness of an 
intelligent subject, because an intelligent subject presupposes for its 
very existence five things, viz. (i) forms or diversities that can be 
perceived, (2) every kind of perception, (3) every kind of name, (4) every 
kind of concept, (5) every kind of knowledge. Almost, every writer on 
Buddhism has given his own interpretation of these terms. To my mind 
they are nothing but the essential conditions of consciousness and know- 
ledge. There can be no conscious knowledge without rtipa, i. e. forms, 
or objects differing from each other, and capable of becoming the objects 
of perception. These rftpas are generally reckoned as twenty-eight, 
such as earth, water, fire, air; eye, ear, nose, tongue, body; colour, 
sound, scent, flavour ; female sex, male sex, vital force, heart, gesture, 
speech, ether; lightness, softness, pliability, accumulation, extension, 
decay, impermanence, material food. Altogether the rdpas may be said 
to constitute the external or objective world, including the organised body 
of man. 

On the other side we have VedanA, sensuous perception, followed by 
sai^f^A, the process of naming ( Ao'yos ). This again is the conditio 
sine qua non of sa#*skAra, concepts, and from them arises v^Ana, 
knowledge. Sometimes these four conditions are comprehended under 
the name of nAma, name, Aoyos ; and NAma-rfipa thus becomes a term, 
designating the conscious individual, consisting as we should say of body 
and mind, or of objective impressions and subjective apprehension. 

All this which represents the result of Buddhist psychological thought, 
is here declared to be jflnya, empty, conditioned, relative, pheno- 
menal. All things, as known to us, all dharmas, are, according to the 
Pra^fwApAramitA, not real in the highest sense, but phenomenal only, 
subjective, temporal, and passing away. 

The lists of these psychological terms are so well known in Buddhist 
literature that, in order to avoid constant repetition, we often find the 
expression yAvat, i.e. from this till we come to that. So when the 
DhAtus or the elements constituting sight, etc., come to be mentioned, 
one text says, * Not the Eye-dhAtu, i. e. there is no eye-element, till we 

1 [in. 3.] 
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come to there is no mind-element.’ The other text ( W.) gives the whole 
list. I had to insert na dharmadh&tu^, because between manodh&tuA, 
the whole of the mind, and manovj^viclnadh&tuA, the whole of the know- 
ledge gained by the mind, the writer must have left out dharmadh&tu^, 
i. e. the whole of the individual objects cognisable by the mind. What 
follows afterwards refers to the well-known pratityasamutp&da, the chain 
of causation which exists in the world, and which it is the object of 
Buddha’s teaching to stop. Here too almost every scholar has proposed 
a new interpretation. If I add my own, it is only as a contribution to a 
subject which is as yet far from being fully understood. The chain of 
causes begins in Buddhism, as in the Upanishads, with — 

(1) Avidy 4 , ignorance. From it arise 

(2) Sawskira, concepts or ideas. From them arises 

(3) N&martipa, the subject-object, as explained before, i.e. rflpa, 

objects; vedan&, perception; saw^/ia, naming; v\gvi 4 na, know- 
ing. This is manifested in 

(4) Sluu&yatana, the six organs of sense, eye, ear, nose, tongue, 

body, and manas, the common sensory. These being there, 
there is the possibility of 

(5) Sparra, contact between subject and object. From that springs 

(6) Tr/sh« 4 , thirst, desire. From this 

(7) Up&d&na, a laying hold of, appropriating, clinging to things, which 

produces 

(8) Bhava, being, existence, subjective relation to objective things. 

This takes the form of 

(9) Gk ti, birth, which is invariably followed by 

(10) £ar£mara*a, decay and death, and all the evils of life, i.e. duAkha, 
pain, which, according to Br&hmans as well as Buddhists, is the 
cause of all philosophy. 

The Pra,gv<&p&ramitcL teaches that this chain of causes is empty or 
apparent only, that there is no such thing as real AvidycL, ignorance, 
and, as it adds, no vid yk either, therefore also no destruction of avidyd, 
which is the aim of Buddha’s philosophy. This negation of the ten 
causes and effects is then supposed to be carried on till we come to the 
tenth, viz. there is not really decay and death, and therefore no destruc- 
tion of decay and death. 

Next follows a negation of the four great truths of Buddhism, viz. that 
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there exists pain, as the result of the ten causes, that there is a cause for 
such pain, that the cause of it can be stopped, and that Buddha has 
pointed out the way to stop it. These four truths constitute knowledge, 
and lead to NirvA#a; but, according to the Pra^gviApAramitA, there is 
again no such knowledge, and no such obtaining or not-obtaining of 
NirvA^a. And as that is so, a man should draw near to Pra^/iApAramitA, 
and would then be £ittAvaratfa. This is rendered by the Chinese 
translators as ‘without obstacles arising from thought or consciousness,’ 
i. e. £itta-avara#a£. This may be right, but we may also take it as Aitta- 
Avara#aA, ‘ enveloped in thoughts and sorrows,’ because the text goes on 
to say, that when this envelopment too has been perceived to be nothing, 
final, firm, real NirvA#a is obtained, such as the Pra^ApAramitA alone 
can give. 
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PALAEOGRAPHICAL REMARKS ON THE 
HORIUZI PALM-LEAF MSS. 

I. 

PROFESSOR Max Muller’s discovery of the Horiud palm-leaves and 
the acquisition of trustworthy facsimiles of these documents, which we 
owe to his sagacity and untiring energy, are events the importance of 
which for Indian palaeography cannot be estimated too highly. In the 
first place, the mere fact of their existence puts an end to the doubts 
and misgivings, entertained by some of the most distinguished San- 
skritists, regarding the age of the palm-leaf MSS. found during 
the last ten years in Nep&l and in Western India. Owing to the curse 
of uncertainty which seems to attach to most historical and literary 
documents, purely Indian, the possibility, at least, of doubting the age 
of the palm-leaves, discovered in India, could hitherto not be denied, 
in spite of the dates which their colophons very frequently exhibit. 
The objection, raised by Professor A. Weber and Dr. Burnell, that the 
dates might have been copied from more ancient originals, and that in 
some cases the fresh look of the palm-leaves favoured such a supposition, 
was, though not unanswerable, yet sufficiently plausible to remove the 
manuscripts from the class of the i/xoAoyovjura, and to place them in that 
of the ivTiKtyopcva, It was, indeed, possible to answer, as has been 
ably done by Mr. C. Bendall in his palaeographical introduction to the 
Catalogue of the Cambridge Collection \ that the climate of the places 
where the finds were made, the tradition and the circumstances of the 
country, the correctness of the historical and astronomical statements 
contained in the MSS., and the chain of palaeographical and 
monumental evidence made their genuineness exceedingly probable. 
But there was not a single one among them regarding which one could 
say that its age was guaranteed by trustworthy external evidence, and, 
therefore, absolutely unassailable. This is the point in which the 
Horiud palm-leaves, though undated, are so much superior to all similar 
documents, and through which they gain a paramount importance for 

1 Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts, p. xvii if. 
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the palaeographist. In their case we can say with full confidence *, ‘We 
have good evidence, showing that these leaves were brought to Japan 
in 609 A. D., and that they came from China. It is further probable that 
in China they belonged to the monk Yashi, who died in 577 A. D., and 
before him to Bodhidharma, who emigrated from India to China in 
520 A. D.* Leaving all probabilities aside, it is certain that this MS., 
which evidently has been written by an Indian scribe, cannot date 
later than the first half of the sixth century a. D. As it is thus proved 
that a palm-leaf MS. has lasted more than thirteen hundred years, and, 
in spite of its transmission from India to China, and from China to 
Japan, has remained in a very fair condition, and is for the greater part 
legible, it is no longer reasonable to entertain on general grounds 
misgivings regarding the age of the Nepalese Bauddha and the 
Western India £aina MSS., the earliest of which are dated from 
three to five centuries later. The force of this argument becomes even 
stronger, if it is taken into consideration that the MSS., belonging to 
the last two classes, were mostly kept in or near the places where they 
were written, and frequently left untouched for centuries, as well as that 
the climate of NepAl and of the dry plain of Western India is more 
favourable to the preservation of such documents than that of Japan. 

Important as is the service thus rendered to us by the Horiuri palm- 
leaves, they yield, on closer examination, still more valuable archaeological 
and palaeographical results. First, they show that the writing materials 
were exactly the same as those employed later by the Bauddhas 
and £ainas, and that the technical contrivances used by the writer, and 
his method in forming the letters, partly resemble those still in use 
among the Indian Lekhakas. Secondly, they prove that in the first 
half of the sixth century a perfectly developed literary or cursive 
alphabet was used in Central India, the characters of which are, with the 
exception of very few letters, identical with those of the most ancient palm- 
leaf MSS. from Nepdl, while they differ from those of the cognate 
contemporaneous inscriptions, found in the same parts of India. Where 
they do not agree with the latter, they mostly show more advanced 
or more strongly modified forms, which in their turn appear in the 
inscriptions about two hundred years later, i. e. in the eighth century. 
Hence it is evident that in this case, at least, we have to reject the 

1 See Professor Max Muller’s Letter, printed in the Transactions of the Sixth 
International Congress of Orientalists at Leiden, pp. 124-128. 
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commonly received theory 1 , according to which the modifications of the 
characters, used in inscriptions, present a faithful view of the history 
of the Indian alphabet, and in particular give an ocular demonstration 
of the gradual development of the literary alphabets. On the contrary it 
is plain that in this case the characters of the official documents lagged 
behind those employed for literary purposes, and that they were 
gradually modified through the influence of the latter. The lesson, 
taught us by the Horiuri palm-leaves, fully agrees with the precisely 
similar conclusions, drawn by Professor Dowson, Dr. Burgess, myself, 
and others from the simultaneous occurrence of archaic and modern- 
looking letters on a number of copper-plate grants from Gqfar&t a , and 
a comparison of the current handwriting, used on the latter, with the 
characters of the palm-leaves makes it highly probable that, as early as 
the beginning of the sixth century, two somewhat differing literary 
alphabets existed in the northern half of India. These results, which 
might be further confirmed and expanded by a correct interpretation 
of certain passages from various ancient works enumerating the names of 
a great number of Indian alphabets, will force the Indian palaeographists 
to modify their method of investigation which hitherto was based ex- 
clusively on a comparison of the epigraphic alphabets, and henceforth to 
pay greater regard to those used for literary purposes. In order to 
make these various points clearer, it will be advisable to subject the 
Horiu^i MS. to a close and detailed examination, and to compare 
its letters with those of other old MSS., and of the allied inscriptions. 

II. 

According to the facsimile the Horiuri palm-leaves measure each 
eleven inches and a half, while their breadth slightly differs. The 
second (B) is nearly two inches broad. The left half of the first (A) 
has the same size, but its right half gradually tapers off towards the 
end, where it measures only one inch and three quarters. The inequality 
is due to the peeling off of a strip at the lower end, which must have 
occurred when the leaf was trimmed and prepared for use, because the 

1 This theory is worked out fully, and with seeming success, in Dr. Burnell's 
Elements of South- Indian Palaeography, the standard work on Indian epigraphy. 

a Joum. Roy. As. Soc., New Series, IV, 265-266; Ind. Ant., V, 113; XI, 305 ; 
XII, 1515 XIII, 70; Arch. Rep. W. Ind., IV, 79. 
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writing in the seventh line stops exactly at the point where the leaf 
begins to become narrower. These dimensions agree very closely with 
those found frequently in the NepAlese and Gaina palm-leaf MSS., see 
Bendall, Catalogue, Nos. 1161, 1267, 1648, 1649, 1653, 1657-8, 16 62, 
1679, 1691, 1699, 1701-8; Kielhorn, Report for 1880-1, Nos. 1, 20, 30, 
32, 50, 68, 73. Each leaf shows two small holes, placed three inches 
from either end, and almost exactly in the middle between the top and 
the bottom, as they divide the fourth line into three parts. As is known 
from the usage still prevailing in Southern India, and from the examples 
found in the ancient NepAlese and Gaina palm-leaf MSS., the holes were 
intended to pass a string which kept the leaves together. One side of 
each leaf is left blank. This circumstance shows that the two were 
intended to form a complete diminutive Pothi or manuscript. For accord- 
ing to the Indian custom, observable in ancient and modern MSS., the 
outer sides of the first and last leaves are not utilised, because the letters 
would be destroyed by the friction of the wooden boards or metal plates, 
between which the Pothis are usually placed. 

The number of lines is on the first leaf six and a half, and on the 
second seven ; the number of aksharas or syllables in each line varies 
between 47 (B. 1 . 6) and 65 (A. 1 . 6 and B. 1 . 2). The lines are so straight 
and the distances between them have been kept so carefully, that one is 
led to suspect the writer having had some such contrivance as a wooden 
board with parallel strings tied across, which the modem copyists of 
Western India usually place under the thick country-paper in order to 
be able to keep the line. This circumstance as well as the regularity 
and neatness of the letters points to the conclusion that the writer was a 
skilled Lekhaka, while the numerous uncorrected clerical mistakes show 
that he was not a scholar. The whole style of the writing shows that it 
has been done with a hard-nibbed pen, possibly a reed-pen, but not with 
a brush. The same conclusion may be drawn from the appearance of 
the half-effaced letters, and the look of the latter makes it further very 
probable that the ink was of the same quality as that used by the Gaina 
writers for their ancient palm-leaf MSS. When copying the ancient 
MS. of the Vikram&nkay&arita at Cesalmir, I found several passages 
where, though the ink had been rubbed off, the outlines of the letters 
were yet recognisable with the help of a magnifying glass 1 . It also 

1 V ikram&nka^ar ita, Introduction, p. 45. If after the ink has been rubbed off, the 
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happened several times that on my touching a leaf incautiously the ink 
of one or several letters came off in a cake or dissolved into a fine black 
powder, leaving the outlines of the aksharas still faintly visible. A great 
many letters on the Horiim leaves present exactly the same appearance 
as the half-effaced characters of the fresalmir MS., while the space 
between them looks as if it had been blackened by the dust or powder 
of the rubbed-off ink. It is worthy of note that, if the various copies of 
the original on plates ii-iv are to be trusted \ the MS. must have suffered 
greatly during the last few years. For a number of letters, which the 
copies give, are illegible on the photograph or have quite disappeared. 

In turning to the consideration of the letters, it will be advisable to 
begin with a remark on a statement, made by Ziogon, which seems to 
reveal their ancient name. He say9 in the third ‘Additional Note/ 
above, p. 16, ‘Among the Mo-ta (Mdtra or vowels 2 ) the Fourteen 
Sounds 8 (of Siddha), the four letters of ri 9 etc. ( rt , li, It) are added. 
It shows that these are the Brahma letters of Central India/ 

outlines of the letters remain visible, that is the most certain sign that the MS. has 
been written with a pen. For that can only happen when small portions of the fluid 
are forced by pressure into the surface of the leaves: 

1 It was because I did not quite trust these copies that I waited before publishing 
them till I had received a photograph. My impression is that the copies depended 
more or less on Ziogon’s copy or on old wood-blocks preserved in the monasteries. 
Ziogon, who lived two hundred years ago, could evidently read many letters which 
we can only guess at. The wear and tear of the palm-leaves need not therefore be 
ascribed to the last few years. — F.M.M. 

1 Mota, I think, ought to be rendered in Sanskrit not by MAtri, but by MAtnTcA, 
‘matrix.* For initial vowels cannot be called M&tr&, which either means aksbar&va- 
yava * mora/ or denotes the e-stroke. M 4 trtk&, on the other hand, is the technical 
name of the varcasamAmniya or the whole alphabet, as taught in the indigenous 
schools (lekhariilis or p&Mas 414 s) of India, and also of each individual sign (matrcki- 
kshara) or spoken syllable (m&trrk&pada), occurring in this alphabet. The former 
meaning of m&tr7k& is given by Hema^andra, see the Petersburg Dictionary, sub 
voce, where, owing to a misprint in the Calcutta edition of the Anek&rthakosha, a 
second erroneous meaning, svara, 1 vowel/ has been added (Zachariae, Lexicographische 
Beitrage, p. 85, correction of H. an. Ill, 81). The second meaning occurs in the intro- 
ductory verse of the M&trfkikosha, published in Phateh-N«Lr&ya/rasi/»ha*s Twelve 
Koshas, Benares, .Saka, 1787. It is also given in Moles worth’s MariMi Dictionary. 

* This curious expression, which Ziogon uses also, p. 14, in his description of the 
contents of the leaves, refers, I think, to a division of the letters into fourteen groups of 
sounds identical with or similar to that which we find in the fourteen M&horvara 
Sfitras of P&ffini. 
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The name Brahma letters, i. e. brahm&kshar&m or br£hml lipi which 
Ziogon thus assigns to the characters of the Horiusri palm-leaves, has 
a double meaning. It may denote all Indian writing, because according 
to an ancient myth the invention of the alphabet is ascribed to Brahman, 
the creator. This story is explicitly mentioned by Hiouen Thsang, 
Mdmoires, I, p. 71, and in the fragments of the BWhaspati Smr/ti 1 . Its 
existence is also implied by Al-B6rflnfs remark that the invention of the 
Indian alphabet was ‘une r 6 v 61 ation du del 2 ,’ as well as by the 
customary representation of Brahman in pictures and sculptures where 
he holds an inscribed leaf or book in one of his hands 3 . But the term 
brihml lipi has also a more restricted meaning, and denotes a particular 
Indian alphabet in the well-known passage of the Lalita-vistara, p. 143 
(Calcutta edition) 4 . Both these significations are apparent in the 
interesting passages from the Caina Agamas, quoted and discussed by 
Professor Weber, Indische Studien, XVI, pp. 280, 399-401, where it is 
said that the bambh! livi (br&hmi lipi) has eighteen varieties, the first 
of which is again called bambhi. If Ziogon took his expression in this 
restricted sense, and if the tradition on which he based his assertion 
is trustworthy, it may be that he teaches us the precise meaning of 
an ancient term which hitherto was no more than an empty name. 

The palaeographical character of the alphabet of the Horiud palm- 
leaves is determined chiefly by the following general principles, visible in 
the formation of the letters : 1. the separation of the aksharas from each 
other ; 2. a predilection for the use of small wedges, the so-called nail- 
heads ; 3. the substitution of flat tops for the angular or round ones 
of the old alphabets ; 4. the development of right-hand verticals, pro- 
jecting beyond the body of the letters; 5. the retention of open tops 
wherever they existed in the old letters. 

The separation of the aksharas was, I think, carried through in all 
cases, though some letters, e. g. of A. 1 . 6, look on the photograph as if 
they were connected. But it seems to me that this appearance is merely 
due to the conversion of the ink-crust into a fine powder which stained 
the surrounding parts of the leaf. The custom of keeping the aksharas 

1 Fiihrer, Darstellung der Lehre von den Schriften bei Brrhaspati, vs. 2. 

* Reinaud, Mdmoire, p. 29 7. 

• See e. g. Moore, Hindu Pantheon, plate i, where however an incorrect explanation 
of the attribute is given in the text 

4 See also Foucaux’s French translation of the Tibetan text, p. 122. 
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separate in small blocks prevails in all the ancient inscriptions and in 
the oldest palm-leaf MSS. 1 It may also be noticed in many later, even 
Devanigari paper MSS., where the writers have not been over-anxious 
to save space, or have not cared to prolong the horizontal top-strokes 
beyond the edges of the letters. 

The wedges, which perhaps are the most characteristic point in this 
alphabet, are employed in various ways. They are placed at the top 
of the down-stroke or, if the letter has several down-strokes, at the top 
of the left-hand one. In this manner they are used in forty-one, or, if 
the copies on plates ii-iv, which alone give the letter 11 aw 2 , may be 
trusted, in forty-two, out of the fifty-one characters of the alphabet. 
Another use to which the wedges are put, is to mark the end of hori- 
zontal strokes, as in the letters «a, ^a, and /a, or the lower end of 
down-strokes as in kha, ga (left-hand limbs), and ra. Finally 
they serve as substitutes for curved or broken lines in the left-hand 
limbs of bha and sa. In the two latter cases, the top of the wedge 
is turned sideways or downwards. It is evident that the primary object 
of their employment at the top of down-strokes was to clearly define 
the end, to make the letters regular, and to mark the line. Various 
expedients have been tried by the ancient Hindus in order to effect 
these purposes. The oldest and simplest, which probably is the parent 
of the rest, consists in the addition of a small horizontal line, the 
so-called serif, to the top of the down-strokes, mostly the left-hand 
ones. It appears first, though rather irregularly, in many of the Andhra 
and Kshatrapa inscriptions of the Western caves, and becomes more 
constant on the copper-plates of the Guptas, the kings of Valabht, 
those of Vengi, the Pallavas, Afalukyas, and so forth 3 . On the plates, 
especially those from the South, the line is sometimes slightly curved 
like a diminutive crescent, whence the angle at the top of the Kanarese 
and Telugu characters seems to be derived. By an extension of the 
serif to either side the characteristic top-line of the Ndgart alphabets 

1 Bendall, Catalogue, p. xliii. 

* As the exact shape of this letter seems to me doubtful, I shall not take it into consi- 
deration in the sequel. From its position I infer that it is meant for the Vedic /a, which 
in many indigenous Indian tables of the alphabet is placed between ha and ksha. 

* In illustration of these and the following remarks, Burgess, Indian Alphabets, 
Arch. Rep. W. I. vol. iv, plate v, and the plates in Burnell, Elements of South- Indian 
Palaeography, may be compared. 
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is obtained. Another modification of the serif is the small square, either 
hollow or filled in, which is found in the VAkd/aka inscriptions, and 
in Aandraguptas Udayagiri inscription of SaiKvat 82 l . The wedge, 
too, seems to be a descendant of the serif, and due to its artistic com- 
bination with the down-strokes. It occurs first in the Gupta inscriptions 
of the KuhAon type, and is found in a very great number of later epi- 
graphic documents from all parts of India, either by itself or in association 
with prolonged horizontal lines which close the tops of the letters. The 
latter process has given rise to the Ku/ila writing. A transformation 
of the wedge is the hollow triangle which occurs sporadically in many 
inscriptions, otherwise characterised by wedges a . 

The substitution of flat tops for angular round ones, which appears in 
the letters e, kha, ga, /a, tha, dha, and s a, is without doubt like the 
use of the wedges, due to the desire to make the characters more 
regular, and, above all, to mark the line. Sporadic instances of the 
operation of this principle occur in the Gupta inscriptions of the Kuh&on 
type and other documents of the same period. 

The right-hand verticals projecting beyond the body of the letters 
are found in the letters kha, ga, gha, £a, ta, tha, dha, pa, ba, ma, 
ya, la, va, ja, sha, and sa, and occasionally in na. Sometimes there 
is instead of the vertical a slightly curved line, the ends of which incline 
towards the right. These peculiar down-strokes are either extensions 
of the old short ones, or substitutes for lines, curving to the right (e.g. 
in ta, tha). They probably owe their origin to the practice, still 
generally prevalent among Indian Lekhakas, of beginning the letters 
on the left side, next making the right-hand stroke, and finally adding 
the connecting links between the two 3 . With this method it was 
natural to allow a free sweep to the pen in forming the right-hand 
down-stroke, and to make it somewhat longer than the left-hand 
portion. When the connecting link was made, the down-stroke of 
course protruded beyond the body of the letter 4 . Though the origin 

1 Cunningham, Reports, IX, plate xix. 2. 

2 See e.g. No. 8 of Dr. Bhagv&nlil’s NepAl Series, Ind. Ant IX, 171. 

9 See my remarks on this subject in my Leitfaden fur den Sanskrit Elementar- 
cursus, Note zur Schrifttafel. 1 may add that in the case of complicated signs like 
kha, the process of formation is as follows : 1. t, 2. 3. «, 4. 

4 Sometimes the side-stroke protrudes in flat-topped letters also beyond the top-line, 
and through an artistic treatment of the upper prolongation of the verticles arise the 
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of this characteristic seems thus merely due to an accident, it has 
effected a very important transformation in the shape of the letters. 
It makes them look as if the right-hand stroke was not an integral 
portion of the letter, but merely a support on which the real letter 
leans. Looking at the formation of the compound letters in the modern 
Devanigart, where the right-hand vertical is so frequently omitted, it 
seems to me not doubtful that the Lekhakas, who first framed groups 
like «r, «f, really considered the verticals to be unessential. Though 
the alphabet of the Horiuri palm-leaves is a long way behind the 
development which the modern Devan&gar! has reached, it yet shows 
clearly how that was produced. 

While the last-mentioned three peculiarities are innovations, produced 
by the same tendencies which operated in the formation of the modern 
Devanigari, the retention of the open tops in those letters where the 
old alphabets have them, is an archaic feature. 

Besides these general principles, there are several minor character- 
istic points, which can only be brought out fully by a separate con- 
sideration of each letter. In turning to this task, it will be advisable 
to combine with it the not less important comparison of the cognate 
alphabets, used in manuscripts and inscriptions. The number of 
documents which by their characters are more or less closely allied to 
the Horiuri palm-leaves is so great, that it is necessary to make a 
selection among them, and to take into consideration only a few typical 
ones to which dates can be assigned with some certainty. Among the 
literary alphabets the most useful are (1) that preserved in the oldest 
NepAlese MSS., Nos. 1049 and 170a of the Cambridge Collection 
(Bendall, Catalogue, plate i), the former of which, according to Mr. 
Bendall’s very probable conjecture, dates from the year 25a of the Sriharsha 
era, or 858-9 A.D. (a) The S&radA alphabet of Kaxmir, which, according 
to the evidence of the coins, has certainly been in use since the times 
of Avantivarman or the middle of the ninth century A.D. Among the 
epigraphic alphabets the most serviceable are (1) the Gupta alphabet 
of the Kuhlon pillar 1 , and for some letters that of the Indokhera copper- 
plate 2 , dated respectively in Guptasawvat 141 and 146, and probably 

little horns or projections at the side of g a, s a, etc., on the Morbi plate and other 
inscriptions with ornamental characters. 

1 Indian Antiquary, X, 125. 1 Joum. Beng. Br. Roy. As. Soc. XLIII, 364. 
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belonging to the first half of the fourth century A.D. 1 (2) The NepAlese 
alphabets of Dr. Bhagv&nl&l’s series of inscriptions, which are dated in two 
different eras, Nos. 1-4, Sawvat 386-535, and Nos. 6-15, Sa*«vat 34-153, 
and probably range between the middle of the fourth and the middle 
of the eighth centuries. A.D. 2 (3) That of the GAAlrApA/Aan inscription, 
dated in the year 746 of an unnamed era, and hence in no case earlier 
than 689-90 A.D., but possibly later 3 . (4) The closely-allied alphabets 
of the SAmanga dh plates of Dantidurga, dated Sakasa*«vat 675 or 
753-54 A.D. 4 , and of the signatures of Dadda PnurAntarAga, on the 
Guigara plates, Sakasawvat 380-415 or 458-493 A.D. 5 , which exhibit 
the oldest known form of the Devan&gari alphabet. 

1 I consider the traditional date of the beginning of the Gupta era, 319 A. D M to be 
impossible for these inscriptions. Sir E. C. Bayle/s calculations, which on the basis 
of the dates of the Kabul coins, fix it in 190 A. D., seem to me most probable. 

9 Indian Antiquary, IX, 163 seqq. The beginning of the era used in the first four 
may be calculated approximately with the help of the Li£££avi vawjctvali, given in 
No. 15. It falls shortly before the beginning of the Christian era. The details of 
the calculation will be published in the ‘ Considerations on the Chronology of Nepil,’ 
now being printed in the Indian Antiquary. The reasons why the dates of Nos. 6-15 
must be referred to the 5 riharsha era have been given by Mr. Bendall, Catalogue, 
p. xli. 

9 Indian Antiquary, V, 180. The £ 7 £&lrip£/Aan inscription furnishes a good ex- 
ample of an archaic type, closely allied to the alphabet of the Horiuri palm-leaves, 
from Western India. Other examples of the same type are found on the seal of Sarva- 
varman, the Maukhari (Joum. Roy. As. Soc. Ill, p. 377), on the Buddhist clay seals 
from Valabhi, Ka/fheri (Joum. Bomb. Br. Roy. As. Soc. VI, plates vii*-vii d ), and Java 
(Burnell, Elements, plate xxii), on the K&mavana inscription (Ind. Antiquary, X, 34), 
on the Morbi plate, dated Gopta (Gaupta)-samvat 585 (Ind. Antiquary, II, 258), on 
the Deogarh pillar, dated (Vikrama)-samvat 919 and 5 akasawvat 784 (Cunningham, 
Reports, X, plate xxiii), on the Seven Pagodas (Burnell, Rlem. plate xxii), and on a 
number of unpublished photographs and facsimiles, among which the Darivat&ra 
fragment of the Rish/rakft/as (transcript published, Burgess, Arch. Rep. W. I. vol. v, 
87-89) may be specially mentioned. All these documents show, in spite of numerous 
small divergencies, a family likeness, and agree in principle with the alphabet of our 
palm-leaves. There is not a single one among them which can be referred with 
certainty to an earlier period than the eighth century A. D. 

4 Indian Antiquary, XI, 108. 

• UmetA plates, Indian Antiquary, VI 1 , 61 ; Kaira plates, Joum. Roy. As. Soc. N. S. 
IV, p. 248, plates ii and iii. Though Dr. Bhagv&nl&l (Indian Antiquary, XIII, 71 seqq.) 
has expressed strong doubts with respect to the genuineness of the Umeti and Ilio 
plates, and has referred the dates of the Kaira plates to the seventh century, I have 
no hesitation in saying that his suspicions against the former are unfounded. My chief 
argument is that another unpublished grant of king Dadda Prar&ntar&ga exists, which 
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In order to facilitate reference, the annexed plate vi gives a tabular 
view of the most important among these alphabets, as well as of that 
of the Horiuri palm-leaves. The characters have been taken from 
the published facsimiles referred to in the preceding notes. Only for 
the 54radi alphabet, tracings of the unpublished MS. of the 54kuntala 
n4/aka (Deccan College Coll, of 1876-1877, No. 192) have been used, and 
for a few letters of column viii, impressions from the original Bagumr4 
plates. The compiler of the table is Dr. Pfurtscheller, of Vienna. I now 
proceed to a detailed and comparative examination of the characters of 
the Horiad palm-leaves. 


III. 

A. Initial Vowels. 

a differs from Gu. 1 and the older alphabets, by the curve open to 
the left in the lower portion of the left half of the letter, and by the 
shortening of the right-hand vertical. The former peculiarity is charac- 
teristic of all the literary alphabets of Northern India. Identical with 
H. P. are Ne. MSS. 1049 and 1702, 54., the modern Devandgari of 
Western India, Ne. I. Nos. 13-15, while Nos. 1-9, 12 agree with Gu., 
and No. 11 has a transitional form, similar to Ghk. S4. agrees, too, but 
has, in addition, a closed top. 

4 is formed like a with the addition of the mark of the long vowel, 
for which both a curve at the lower end of the right-hand vertical and 
the usual 4-stroke to the right of the top are used. The first form 
occurs in Ne. MS. 1049 and Ne. I. No. 15 (No. 1 showing the old a 

is dated in .Sakasamvat 415, and mentions an eclipse of the sun which really happened 
on the day named. This grant, the Bagumri plates, will be shortly published in the 
Transactions of the Vienna Academy, together with a discussion of the whole Gur^ara 
question. I will add, already here, that in consequence of Dr. Bhagvinlil’s discovery 
of a longer series of Gurgara kings, I no longer refer the date of the Kivi plate of 
Gayabha/a (Indian Antiq. V, 103) to the Vikrama era. I admit that Mr. Fleet’s and 
General Cunningham’s calculations, which make the date Sam. 486 equal to 736 A. D., 
are probably correct. 

1 In the sequel the following abbreviations will be used : Gu. * Gupta ; Gu. Ind. - 
Gupta of the Indokhera plates ; Gu. Ku.= Gupta of Kuh 4 on ; H. P.-Horhuri palm- 
leaves; GAi.-GAilripi/Aan inscription; Ne. I.-Nepilese inscriptions of Dr. Bhag- 
vinlil’s series ; Ne. MSS. — Nepilese MSS. ; 54 ** Siradi alphabet ; Si. ~ Dantidurga’s 
Simangaift plates ; U. B. - signatures on the Umeti and Bagumri plates. Figures in 
brackets without any addition refer to the columns on the accompanying table. 

L [III. 3.] 
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with the curve below). The second is found in Ne. MS. 170a. The 
curve at the bottom is used as a sign of the length, in many ancient 
and modem alphabets from various parts of India, compare e. g. the 
Vengt, Va//eluAi, the modem Grantha, Tamil, and Tulu (Burnell, Elem. 
plates i, xv-xviii). It is almost a principle in Indian palaeography, 
that the place where a stroke, denoting length, may be attached to the 
akshara, is immaterial, and that the choice of its form, whether straight, 
curved, or round, depends entirely on convenience. 

i differs from the ancient forms by the arrangement of the dots or 
circles in a triangle, the base of which is turned upwards, and the apex 
downwards, as well as by the addition of a small curve to the lower dot. 
This arrangement of the dots is, no doubt, due to the desire to mark 
or to keep the line. The immediate precursor of the H. P. form is that 
of Gu. Ind. Gu. Ku. shows a slightly different arrangement of the dots 
and wedge instead of the right-hand upper dot. This form occurs 
throughout in Ne. I. Nos. 1-12, while Nos. 13-15 have the character 
of H. P., which appears also in GAA., SL, SA., Ne. MSS., and many other 
Northern alphabets. It continues sporadically in the Gaina DevanAgari, 
as late as the fifteenth century. 

! is characterised by the arrangement of the four dots which form a 
rhombus instead of a square (Andhra, NAnAghA/, Burgess, Ind. Alph. 5), 
and by the curve of the lower dot. The form of H. P. occurs on the 
Morbi plate in the name GAtkadeva. Ne. MS. 1049 differs slightly, as 
the dot above the line has a very minute tail. 5 A. differs, its form, 
which consists of a straight line and two dots, being derived from that 
used on the Gur^ara plates (Kaira) J*. 

u is again a test-letter, and characterised by the curve to the left into 
which the right-hand horizontal stroke of the old Maurya and Andhra 
letter has been converted. Gu. shows still a curve to the right, and so 
do Ne. I. Nos. 1-12. But Ne. I. 13-15, Ne. MSS., GA., GAA., SA., as 
well as all the Northern literary alphabets, agree with H. P. either fully 
or very closely. 

A differs from the short vowel by a straight slanting stroke, issuing 
from the right side of the wedge, and has thus a slightly more archaic 
appearance than the closely allied forms of Ne. MS. 1049, SA., and the 
other modern literary alphabets, where the long vowel is marked by a 
curve attached in various ways. 
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ri seems to be the parent of the modern Devandgari forms, comes 
nearest to that used by the Mar 4 /A&s, and is allied to the Nandin&gari 
form ft (left out by Burnell). A comparison of the forms preserved 
in Ne. MS. 1049 and S &. 9 leads me to suspect that the letter has in all 
cases been formed out of r a by the addition of a curve turned to the 
right, which serves to denote the medial ri in the Gupta and later 
alphabets. The differences in the form are caused partly by the 
adoption of various forms of r a as matrix or basis, and partly by the 
difference in the manner in which the curve is attached. In the H. P. 
sign, the basis is the left-hand part, a ra consisting of a vertical with 
a small horizontal line attached to the middle, on the left side, the curve 
dchoting the medial ri has been expanded and placed to the right of 
the matrix, the connexion being formed by a horizontal bar. In the 
letter of Ne. MS. 1049 the matrix is a ra, consisting of a short vertical 
with a knob-like projection on the left, and the curve has been attached 
to the latter. In the S&. form, the ra chosen as the matrix is the 
straight down-stroke, and the curve has been added to its lower end. 

rt consists of the same elements and the mark of the long vowel, 
which in H. P. consists of a curve, in Ne. MS. 1049 of a slanting straight 
stroke, and in Sk. of a loop, all being attached on the right side, though 
at different elevations. 

/ and It find their counterparts only in Ne. MS. 1049. The sign 
for /i, given in the latter, seems to be that of H. P., only turned the other 
way, and the large curve, which in the l\ of Ne. MS. is interlaced with 
the sign for the short vowel, represents the small slanting stroke which 
denotes the long vowel in H. P. Both the signs for the short vowel 
seem to be modifications of the cursive la, known from the Gur^ara 
plates of the fifth century, and the Valabhl grants of .SiUditya I, and 
his successors (Burgess, Ind. Alphabets, 29). 

e shows the old triangle, but with the base turned upwards, and the 
apex downwards. This inverted form occurs already in the MathurcL 
Inscr. No. 20 (Cunningham, Reports, III, plate xv), the era of which 
is in my opinion not that of Kanishka, but the Gupta. In the Gupta 
inscriptions, both this and the older form, with the apex to the left or 
the right, are used, and the same vacillation is observable in the Ne. I., 
where Nos. 9 ( 1 . 12) and 13-15 have the flat-topped form, while No. 10, 
1 . 2, and No. 12, 1 . 15 exhibit the old one. The H. P. form occurs also 
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in GAL, SL, Ne. MS. 1049, and is the parent of all the varieties of the 
letter which are used in the 54., Devan4gari, and other alphabets. 

o consists of an u with a pr/sh/Aam4tr4, and consequently is formed 
on the same principle as the old Maurya and Andhra o (Burgess, Ind. 
Alph. 1 and 16). Ne. MS. 1049 agrees almost exactly. 54. comes 
also very close, but substitutes another form of the prishl£am4tr4, while 
the Gaina Devan4gart marks the latter by a straight stroke above the 
top ^ and the Br4hma#ical Devan4gart in the word Om by a curve f . 
As far as I can judge the word Om, which precedes in the H. P. the 
Sfitra, the Dh4ra#t, and the table of letters, did not differ from the 
letter, given in plate vi. Plates ii-iv give, however, a somewhat different 
sign, which occasionally occurs at the beginning of inscriptions. 2Tiogon 
(above, p. 16) mistakes it for a variety of ^ i. 

au is interesting by the manner in which a distinctive mark, in reality 
an 4-stroke, is attached on the right side. Ne. MS. 1049, 54., and the 
Western Gaina Devan4gart agree very closely with H. P. 

B. Single Consonants. 

ka retains its ancient cross or dagger-shape in combination with 
vir4ma (i, 65), and in the groups kta (i, 66), ksha (i, 67), and kya (?). 
In all other cases it shows to the left of the central down-stroke a heart- 
shaped figure, and to the right a downward prolongation of the crossbar 
ending in a slight twist to the right. The latter form occurs in Ne. 
I. 1 a (once 1. 23), 13-15, Ne. MS. 1049, and S4. It is clearly the parent 
of the forms used in 54., the modem Devan4gari, and other literary 
alphabets of Northern India. In Ne. 1. 13-15 and S4. the older form is 
used too, and the rule, regulating its use, seems to be that it is retained, 
whenever a vowel or consonant is placed under ka. Thus we find it 
in ku, kri, kta, ksha, and kya, but not in ki, ko, etc. It is evident that 
the occasional retention of the crossbar in compound letters in the 
Devanigari 1 , 54rad4, and other literary alphabets is a remnant of this 
usage. Gh 4. and Ne. I. 3-12 show throughout the old dagger-shape, but 
have at the end of the vertical in the middle a small upward stroke 
turned to the left. It seems probable that the heart-shaped figure 
arose from the prolongation of this little stroke to the end of the cross- 

1 The Devan4gart MSS., even of the sixteenth century, still use the dagger-shape 
in accordance with the rule of Ne. I. and Si. 
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bar 1 , A similar development may be observed in the V&ka/aka and 
ATalukya forms of ka (Burgess, Ind. Alphabets, 22 and 23, 30 and 31). 
Gu. and Ne. I. 1 have the old dagger-shape, without the up-stroke 
at the end of the vertical, but, as also the older Mathuri inscriptions, 
with the ends of the crossbar bent downwards. 

kha is characterised by its flat top and angular shape, the position 
of the loop on the left side of the right-hand down-stroke, and the 
prolongation of the latter beyond the loop. In Gu. and the older 
alphabets, the top is invariably round, and the loop attached to the 
right side of the right-hand down-stroke. In Ne. I. No. 1, ii, 1 . 11 
has the round top, but the loop on the left side of the right-hand down- 
stroke, Nos. 7-15 show exactly the form of H. P., which appears with 
small variations at the end of the left-hand limb, of the size of the loop, 
in Ne. MS. 1049, SL, GAL, and Si. 

ga differs from Gu. and many of the older alphabets by the flat top, 
the slight bend of the middle of the left limb towards the right, and 
a wedge marking the end of the latter. Ne. I. Nos. 1 and 3 vacillate 
between the round and flat tops, and with respect to the left limb, which 
is either straight or bent, and ends in a wedge or a triangle. The 
later ones show the flat top invariably, but vary with respect to the 
bend in the left limb. Ne. MS. 1049, Si., GASl. agree with H. P. 
almost exactly ; Si. and U. B. show, instead of a wedge at the end 
of the left limb, a triangle, which is an ornamental development of the 
former. 

gha is characterised by the division of the lower horizontal line, on 
which in Gu. and older forms the three verticals rest, into two small 
curves, and by the prolongation of the third vertical beyond the body 
of the letter. Among the Ne. I. No. 1, ii, 1 . 5 shows the form of Gu., 
No. 13, 1 . 29 seems to agree with H. P., while No. 15 slightly differs by 
the pointed angle which the third vertical forms with the horizontal 
stroke. This last form appears in Ne. MS. 1049 and GAL , while the 
shape presented by SL comes nearer to H. P. S L differs from H. P. 
only by the closed top. 

na looks, owing to the curve in the down-stroke, almost like /a. In 
this respect it resembles the form of SL alone, the other alphabets all 

1 This theory explains the rule according to which the dagger-shape is retained, if a 
vowel or consonant is attached to the lower end of ka. 
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preserving the old angular shape. Its other peculiarity, the wedge at 
the end of the upper horizontal, is found in Ne. I. 3-15 (Nos. 1-3 only 
showing the straight stroke of Gu. and the older alphabets), in Ne. MS. 
1049, and in 54 . The use of this letter in manonsi (H. P. A. 1 . 5), 
instead of the anusvdra, finds numerous analogies in inscriptions from 
various parts of India, where ha commonly stands before sa., sa, and ha. 
The fact probably finds its explanation by the peculiar pronunciation 
of the anusvdra before these three letters, where it very frequently has 
a guttural sound, resembling gn. 

ka. differs from the Gu. and older forms by its triangular form, and 
the prolongation of the right-hand down-stroke. The former peculiarity 
is constant in Ne. I. 10-15 (No. 1 showing the half-moon of Gu., and 
Nos. 3-9 wavering between the crescent and a triangle), as well as in 
Gkk. But the prolonged down-stroke is found only in Ne. MS. 1049 
and| S 4 . The form of 54 . is probably a modification of the triangle, 
the left-hand side of which has been attached to the left end of the 
top-line. 

kha. differs from the usual form by the opening in the left-hand circle. 
The same peculiarity occurs in Ne. MS. 1049 and S 4 . 

ga. differs from Gu. and the older forms by the wedge at the end 
of the first horizontal bar, by the slanting direction of the second 
horizontal, and by the curves given to the third horizontal as well as 
to the down-stroke on the left. The same peculiarities appear with 
slight modifications in Ne. MS. 1049 an <3 GASl. Among the Ne. I. the 
slant in the second horizontal and the curve in the third appear already 
in No. 1, the wedge and the curve in the down-stroke are first clearly 
observable in No. 4, though the latter is not constant. The form of S 4 . 
is a further development, tending towards the final result, the conversion 
of the first horizontal into a top-line, of the second bar into a vertical, and 
of the third into a double twist on the left, which is reached in the modem 
Devandgari. In 54 . the letter is turned round, the old vertical being made 
a horizontal line, and the three horizontals turned into verticals 1 . 

gha, differs from the old Mauiya and Andhra form merely by the 
wedges marking the ends of the strokes, and is identical with that of 

1 The H. P. form occurs, however, in ancient .Sdradd MSS. of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 
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Ne. MS. 1049. presents a further development, the hook on the 
right being detached from the vertical and hung on the top bar. The 
modern Devan&gari forms of the letter partly go back to the H. P. form, 
and partly to the Caina \ with the hook turned downwards. 

ha shows two forms, the independent and that used in connexion with 
ga (i, 5a). The former differs from the independent form of the older 
inscriptions and from Gu. mainly by the shape of the hook on the left, 
which turns its opening upwards instead of downwards. The only 
analogy is furnished by the compound letter of Gu. (iv. a, 52), and it is 
probably the parent of the modem Devan&gari *T, where the whole letter 
has, however, been turned round. The compound form (i, 52) finds 
its explanation through the independent form of Ne. MS. 1049 (ii, 26), 
where the three elements of the ancient form have been converted into 
three curves of varying size, the uppermost representing the horizontal 
stroke at the top, the middlemost the vertical, and the third the hook 
originally attached to the right. The compound form of H. P. (i, 52) 
consists of the same elements, but has been made more regular, and 
placed horizontally under the ga in order to make it possible to preserve 
the distances between the lines. The proof for this assertion is furnished 
by Ne. I. Nos. 1-2, where the H. P. letter occurs in an upright position 
(see e.g. No. 1, iii, 11 . 8, 12, 15), side by side with the older form (No. 1, 
ii, 1 . 3). Ne. I. Nos. 3-15 and S 4 . agree with H. P. In Ghk. (v, 26, 52) we 
have a curious shape exactly agreeing with «a. I think it, however, 
unlikely that the writer has made a mistake. It is more probable that 
the likeness has been produced accidentally by the same process of 
turning the letter sideways, and that the curve on the left stands for 
the top-stroke of the old letter, the horizontal for its vertical, and the 
curve on the right for the hook. 

ta differs from the Gu. and older forms by the wedge placed above 
the old half-circle and the addition of a small line to the left, which 
again ends in a wedge. Among the Ne. I. No. 1, iii, 1 . 16 wavers be- 
tween the older form and that with the line attached to the top. Nos. 
3-1 5, as well as the other alphabets of table vi, fully agree with H. P. 

tha, da, and dha, which show very slight changes, require no special 
remarks. All the varieties occurring in table vi are identical with or go 
back to the angular Maurya form (Burgess, Ind. Alph. 1). 

na again shows two forms, the independent (i, 31) and the subscribed 
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compound one (i, 54). The former agrees fully with Ne. MS. 1049 and 
Ne. I. No. 13 ( 11 . 14, 18, etc.), while the second comes close to the inde- 
pendent «a of S<L. and S&., and to one variety of the subscribed «a in 
Ne. I. 15 (vi, 73). It seems to me that the subscribed «a of H. P. and 
its allies is merely a contracted or compressed form of the independent 
«a. As regards the origin of the latter and of the cognate letters of 
Gu. Ind. (iv, 1 . 31) in GAL, in Ne. I. No. 15, with which Ne. I. 2 and 4- 
12 agree, and of Gu. Ku. (iv. a, 31), found also in Ne. I. 1 and 3, it is 
necessary to begin with the corresponding Maurya letter. For the usual 
«a of the Ajoka inscriptions I, the Girnir rock gives in one place (ed. 
ix, I. 8, imi«a) T, with the substitution of two small curves for the top 
bar. From the latter arises the looped form y, so common in the 
Western inscriptions (Burgess, Ind. Alph. 18, 19, 22-27, 28, 32), which in 
its turn produces that of Gu. Ku. and of Ne. I. Nos. 1, 3, by the separa- 
tion of the right-hand curve from the top and its being attached to the 
right end of the horizontal bar below. The forms of Gu. Ind. and of the 
majority of the Ne. I. show the same change in the position of the left- 
hand hook, and besides, omit the loop on the left. The letter, found in 
GAL, H. P., Ne. I. No. 13, and Ne. MSS., finally is a modification of the 
last-mentioned form, characterised by the conversion of the right-hand 
curve into an angular figure with the wedge, and in the last three cases 
by the addition of a small stroke protruding below beyond the body of 
the letter. 

ta, which fully agrees with Ne. MS. 1049, is characterised by the con- 
version of the right-hand curved stroke, found in Gu. and in most of the 
older as well as later alphabets, into a vertical stroke and the shortness of 
the stout left limb, which is attached very high. An examination of the 
Ne. I. shows that the form of H. P. occurs occasionally in all of them, 
even in No. 1 (e.g. Marita tn, iii, 1 . 18, and gaditaiA, iii, 1 . 20). In Ne. I. 
No. 3 it is used in the majority of cases, while it occurs less frequently 
in the later ones. The form of U. B. resembles exactly a modern Deva- 
n&garl ta turned round. 

tha, with its notched left side, the vertical stroke on the right, pro- 
truding beyond the body of the letter, and the flat top, has a very 
modern appearance. Nearest to it comes Si., with which Ne. I. Nos. 4, 
6-7, 10 closely agree, the only difference being the want of the tail. Gu. 
and Ne. I. No. 1 show an ellipse with a bar across the middle, a modifi- 
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cation of the ancient circle with the dot in the centre 1 . Ne. I. Nos. 2-3 
have the same sign as Gu., but with a flat top. Ne. I. Nos. 11, 13-15, 
Ne. MSS., and Ghk. show further modifications, in which a vertical is 
substituted for the right side of the ellipse. The form of SSl. is based on 
the same principle. 

da offers nothing peculiar except the little stroke at the right end 
of the curve, which appears in all the alphabets of our table except in 
Gu. In the Ne. I. it appears first in No. 4. 

dha differs from the Gu. and older forms merely by the narrowing 
towards the lower end and by the prolongation of the vertical stroke. 
The Gu. form occurs in Ne. I. Nos. 1, 5, 6; one precisely similar, but 
with a notch in the left side, in Nos. 7, 9, 10, it, and once in No. 12; 
the Gk&. form in Nos. 12, 14, 15 ; and the exact H. P. form in No. 13. 

na differs from the Gu. and older forms by the filling in of the interior 
of the loop and by the straightening of the right-hand down-stroke. In 
many cases (e.g. i, 50) the na of H. P. resembles the modern Devandgari 
with the left-hand limb placed rather high. The majority of the alpha- 
bets of table vi show the old looped form, but GJtk., Ne. I. Nos. 14-15 
(see vi, 50), and Ne. MS. 1049 agree exactly with the two varieties in 
H. P. The form of the Indokhera plate (iv. b, 36) proves that the loop 
was not exclusively used in the fourth century. 

pa is characterised by the curve on the left and the length of the 
vertical stroke on the right which protrudes beyond the body of the 
letter. In Gu. and the more ancient alphabets, with the sole exception 
of the Maurya, the letter is angular and usually square, with an open 
top. Sometimes, however, the stroke between the two verticals slopes 
downwards towards the right and thus forms at its junction with the 
down-stroke an acute angle. A further modification, visible in Ghk., con- 
sists in the introduction of a curve on the left, while the acute angle on 
the right remains. This proceeding necessitates a break, marked by a 
little notch, in the bottom line. Among the Ne. I. we find the form of 
Gu. in Nos. 1-2, 4, 5, 8, 12 ; that of GA&. with the notch in Nos. 3, 4 
(once), 6, 7, 9, 11; and the H. P. form once in No. 12, constant in No. 
13, and nearly constant in Nos. 14-15. Ne. MS. 1049, SL f S 4 ., and 
U. B. (viii, 70) agree more or less exactly with H. P. 

1 This form survives later in the group stha, where the tha is, however, turned 
sideways, and has given rise to the curious Devan&gari stha, which looks like s+ia. 
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pha agrees in principle with the Gu. form, in which, as also in Jtfe. 
MS. 1049 and SL } a loop, marking the aspirate, is attached to the right 
of the pa instead of on the inside. It differs from Gu. only thereby, 
that instead of a loop the older open curve (see Burgess, Ind. Alph. 1, 
13, 16, 18, ar, 28-32) has been retained. In the Ne. I. a similar form 
appears, probably in No. 11 and distinctly in No. 12, 1 . 23, while 
Nos. 13 and 15 show a loop on the inside of the pa. The curious 
form of SL, which frequently recurs in later inscriptions from 
Western India, is caused by the closing of the top of the pa, and is 
the parent of the modem Devan&gari where the loop has changed 
its position. 

ba is represented by va, as is also frequently done in inscriptions, e. g. 
in SL and GAL (?) 

bha is characterised by the shortness and wedge-shape of the left 
limb and the strong curve at the beginning of the down-stroke on the 
right. The treatment of the left limb is doubtlessly, if compared with 
the Gu. form, more modern. With respect to the curve the same asser- 
tion cannot be made with equal confidence, as it appears in several 
ancient alphabets (see Burgess, Ind. Alph. 6-7, 11-14). In the Ne. I., 
Nos. 1-6 show the form of Gu., Nos. 7-9, 12, 14, 15 either fully agree 
with H. P. or come veiy close to it, Nos. 10-11 vacillate between the 
two, and No. 13 has the left limb of H. P., but the straight down-stroke 
of Gu. Among the other alphabets, Ne. MS. 1049 and GAL fully agree 
with H. P. The forms of SL and SL are modifications of that of H. P. 
With respect to the latter, which occurs in a great number of inscriptions 
of the ninth and later centuries, it may be remarked that its origin is 
well illustrated by a form occurring in Ne. I. No. 12 ( 11 . 9 and 16), where 
the wedge has been converted into a triangle, the middle of which is not 
filled in. 

ma shows a slight modification of the form of Gu. and looks more 
archaic than those of SL, Ne. MS. 1049, and SL, in all of which the 
right down-stroke protrudes beyond the body of the letter. The Ne. I. 
vacillate between the Gu. and H. P. forms. The form of U. B. is in one 
respect more archaic than all the others. For the loop on the left is a 
better representation of the lower half of the ancient ma, which in the 
literary alphabets has been turned sideways, than the simple side-stroke 
of the other alphabets. This loop survives in the Western inscriptions 
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until the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and is still occasionally used in 
the modern Devandgarl of Western India. 

ya is one of the test-letters. It shows an essentially cursive form, 
containing, instead of three down-strokes, two with a projecting point 
on the left which indicates the third. The same form appears in all 
the alphabets of our table excepting Gu. It is important to note 
that Ne. I. Nos. 1-12 have the form of Gu., and Nos. 13-15 alone that 
of H. P. 

ra is remarkably short, and consists of two wedges the points of which 
are joined together. Sometimes (i, 59) the lower wedge has a small tail, 
turned to the right. According to what has been said above on the 
wedges, it cannot be doubtful that the lower wedge is, as in the left- 
hand limbs of kha (v, vi, 18), ga (i, 19), and other cases, merely intended 
to mark the end of the straight down-stroke, of which the letter originally 
consisted (see Gu. and older alphabets), and that the little projecting tail 
was originally a merely ornamental appendage. It seems, however, that 
later the wedge and its tail were considered essential elements of the 
letter, and that hence the forms of S4. and U. B. (viii, 50) arose, where 
ra consists of a straight down-stroke with a left-hand knob-like limb, or 
with a small horizontal line on the left. The last form still survives in 
the DevanAgarl of the Mar4//44 country. Among the other alphabets 
of our table, Ne. MSS. and 54. closely agree with H. P., while Ghk. 
shows a more strongly developed tail. Among the Ne. I., Nos. 1-2 have 
the same form as Gu., and Nos. 3-15 a peculiar one in which the end of 
the down-stroke is marked by a small projection to the left. 

la shows in the left-hand limb a very archaic form, but the right-hand 
down-stroke being prolonged below has more the appearance of a support 
to which the letter leans than of an integral portion. It is evidently the 
descendant of a form like that used in Gu. Ind. (iv. b, 44), and has no 
connexion with the Gu. Ku. (iv. a, 44), which itself is a cursive variety of 
Gu. Ind., framed according to a somewhat different principle. Among 
the Ne. I., Nos. 1—3 have the letter of Gu. Ku., Nos. 4-10 that of GAk. 
without the prolongation of the right-hand down-stroke, and Nos. 11-15 
partly the latter and partly that of H. P., with which also Ne. MS. 1049, 
54., and S4. agree. 

va shows the usual Devan4gari form, a round figure, half an ellipse, 
clinging to a vertical which below protrudes beyond the former. All the 
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alphabets of our table, excepting Gu., which has the older triangular 
form, agree more or less closely. Among the Ne. I., Nos. 1-3 and 8 
agree with Gu., while the remainder show the triangular shape rarely, or 
more frequently a transitional form with round left side, or simply that 
of H. P. 

s a differs from the Gu. and older forms by its more angular appear- 
ance, though the top may be occasionally slightly rounded. In the 
Ne. I. the forms vary throughout between those of Gu. and H. P. (see 
vi, 44 and 56). Ne. MS. 1049 agrees, as usually, with H. P. Ghi. leans 
more towards the Gu. form. Si. as well as S 4 . and U. B. (viii, 54) show 
more modem developments. In the latter two the large triangle, a 
modification of the wedge, at the end of the left-hand stroke is worthy 
of note. 

sha differs from the form of Gu. Ind. and the older ones chiefly by 
the prolongation of the right-hand side-stroke, which appears also in 
Ne. MS. 1049, Ghi., Si ., and Si. Gu. Ku. preserves the old sha only 
in ksha (iv.a, 67). In all other cases it uses a cursive form, in which 
the curved bottom of the letter has been converted into a loop, not 
extending to the right-hand down-stroke, but attached to the crossbar 
in the middle of the letter. This form we find also in Ne. I. Nos. 1-10, 
12, and once in No. 11 ( 1 . 9), while No. 11, 1 . 2, and Nos. 13-15 have 
the sha of H. P., the prolongation of the right-hand down-stroke being 
particularly well developed in No. 13. 

sa differs from Gu. Ind. by the conversion of the hook on the left into 
a wedge, and by the elongation of the right-hand down-stroke. The 
forms of Ne. MS. 1049, Si., Ghi ., and some of those in the Ne. I. agree. 
Among the latter, Nos. 1-12 show instead of the wedge mostly a 
triangle. But the wedge occurs occasionally in Nos. 6, 7, 9, 12, seems to 
be constant in No. 14, and is used with one exception in No. 15. In 
this latter exceptional case we have the form with the opened wedge 
(viii, 48, below the line), which is found once also in No. 6, once in No. 1 1, 
and throughout in No. 13, as well as in Si. and U. B. (viii, 57). It sur- 
vives to this day in the Devandgari of R&^put&nA. Gu. Ku. differs 
with respect to the left limb, which is represented by a loop, either a 
modification of the ancient curve, or a cursive transformation of the 
triangle. 

ha does not show any very important changes. It deserves to be 
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noted that Gu. Ku. again presents a more advanced form than the con- 
temporary and later alphabets, and that Ne. I. Nos. 1-3, as usually, agree 
with Gu. Ku. The projection below the base-line which is found in S 4 . 
and U. B., and remains constant in modem Devan&gari, has probably 
been caused by the writer’s adding the curve separately, as they do still, 
and beginning it at the right-hand end. 


C. Medial Vowels. 

4 shows a down-stroke, sometimes wedge-shaped, and usually less 
than half as long as the akshara, to the right side of which it is invari- 
ably attached. This form agrees closely with those of all the alphabets 
of our table, excepting Gu. and Ghi.> where the 4 -stroke frequently goes 
upwards, and is sometimes connected with the left-hand down-stroke of 
the aksharas. Among the Ne. I., Nos. 1-3 only show the forms of Gu. 
The origin of the down-strokes denoting 4 seems to be that the end of 
the old horizontal 4 -stroke was defined, as in other cases, by a wedge or 
a line, and that in course of time this originally unessential part came to 
be considered as the really important sign. The desire for regularising the 
appearance of the letters further led to its prolongation as far as the 
lower end of the aksharas. In connexion with ga. the 4 is represented 
in H. P., as in most old alphabets, by an up-stroke attached to the 
middle bar of the letter. This practice is an archaic feature, and owing 
to the circumstance that since the earliest times the 4 -stroke was inserted 
in the middle of this letter. Ne. MS. 1049 shows in this respect an 
innovation (ii, 5a), as the 4 is connected with the wedge at the end of 
the upper bar by a curve turning upwards. The same form is common 
in the R 4 sh/rakfi/a and other inscriptions in connexion with /a and «a 
(vii, 51), and occurs even in Devan 4 gari paper MSS. 

i shows the characteristic prolongation of the curve over the top of the 
akshara towards the left, until it reaches the level of the lower end of 
the akshara. In Gu., with which Ne. I. No. 1 fully agrees, the tail of the 
curve does not go down so far. In the Ne. I. Nos. 2-1 1 the long-tailed 
sign appears together with the short- tailed one. Nos. 12-15 fully agree 
with H. P. and the other alphabets of our table. 

t, which appears only once, stands still above its akshara with the 
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curve to the right. The other alphabets, with the exception of Gu., 
show the form with the tail prolonged to the level of the end of the 
akshara. Among the Ne. I., Nos. 1-11 show the H. P. form constantly, 
Nos. 12-15 have the long-tailed one also. 

u is usually marked by a short straight down-stroke, defined at 
the end by a minute wedge, but occasionally by the curve below the 
akshara, common in modern Devan&gari. The former sign is archaic 
and the representative of the longer straight stroke, used in Gu. 
It is retained in all the alphabets of our table and in the modern S& rad£ 
to the present day, though its use becomes gradually more and more 
circumscribed by the greater frequency with which the curve is employed. 
In this respect it is interesting to note that the earlier Ne. I. use the 
curve very rarely, while Nos. 13-15 have it in the great majority of 
cases. 

0 has three forms, two of which (i, 58 and 59) are traceable jn other 
alphabets, while that in i, 57, an exact representation of the independent fi, 
is, I believe, not known on inscriptions. All the numerous varieties 
observable in the cognate alphabets go back to combinations of two 
straight strokes or two curves. That of U. B. deserves to be noted on 
account of its similarity to the modern DevanAgari form. 

ri shows the usual form which is always used in the Gupta inscriptions 
and remains constant in all the cognate alphabets. 

e, ai, o, and au offer no peculiarities, except that the pr/sh/Aamitri is 
used more frequently than superscribed mitri. The virima (i, 65) is 
remarkable, as it exactly agrees with that still used in the modern 
alphabets. Among the Ne. I., Nos. 4-15 have it too, as well as the 
other form observable in Ghk. and S&., where a stroke over the top and 
at the right side of the letter is used. Nos. 1-3 indicate the absence of 
the vowel by the size of the consonant, which in such cases is made half 
as big as those which are to be pronounced with a. This practice, 
which is the usual one in Gu. and earlier alphabets, is still remembered 
in India. For a vowelless consonant, e.g. m is even at present frequently 
called by the Pawrfits ardha-mak&ra. In Ne. MS. 1049 and other 
ancient documents small-sized letters are sometimes used in combina- 
tion with the stroke marking the virdma. 
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D. Conjunct Consonants. 

Some groups, those with k and g y have already been noticed above. 
Among the remaining ones the following only require some remarks : — 

1. In groups ending with ya the last stroke of that letter is 
occasionally drawn up as far as the top of the akshara (i, 69). This 
peculiarity, a result of the tendency to equalise the length of the 
strokes, occurs in the Ne. I. Nos. 4-15* while Nos. 1-3 do not know it. 
It is constant in S&., in the modern DevanAgari, and some other literary 
alphabets. 

2. The groups beginning with ra (i, 72-73) show besides the super- 
scribed wedge, which is common to H. P., Ne. MS. 1049, and many 
inscriptions, cases in which the ra is inserted into the left-hand down- 
stroke of letters. This practice explains the curious forms of SL where 
the ra at first sight seems to be denoted by a small line on the left 
(iii, 72). In reality, however, the projecting side-stroke marks the top 
of the m a. 

3. In the group sh/a the /a is placed on its side (compare the 
corresponding signs of S&. f GA&., Ne. I. 15, and SI, and my remarks 
on n a). It may be added that in the Ne. I. tha is also placed sideways 
in combination with sa F, and then retains its elliptical form. This 
form of the group has given rise to the modem DevanAgarl form which 
looks like s£a. 

4. Some groups, finally, like spra and sma (i, 76, 77), show a 
beginning of the method of combination, used in the later alphabets, 
according to which the consonants of a group are placed side by side in- 
stead of the one below the other. It is sometimes, but rarely, observable 
in the older inscriptions. 


IV. 

If we sum up the results of the preceding examination of the charac- 
ters of the H. P., it is in the first place evident that they present to 
us a perfectly developed literary alphabet, formed according to well- 
defined principles which were forced on the writer by his writing 
materials, pen, ink, and narrow palm-leaves, or suggested by the 
requirements of order and regularity. The narrow leaves, on which not 
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merely a few sentences but longer compositions had to be written, 
required the use of signs of moderate size, the shortening of 
sprawling horizontal strokes and the abandonment or reduction 
of tails, and the turning or compressing of the lower portions of 
compound letters. The use of the pen made it convenient to form the 
right-hand down-strokes separately, and naturally led to their prolonga- 
tion beyond the body of the letter, and it likewise suggested the formation 
of curves to the left instead of to the right. If the MSS. were to be 
easily readable, it was necessary to mark the lines and to define the ends 
of the strokes. A slight pressure on the pen at the beginning of the 
down-strokes produced a thickening at their tops, which in combination 
with the old serif led to the formation of the wedges. The wedges 
once being adopted, the sense for regularity and an artistic feeling 
caused them to be used at the ends of horizontal and vertical strokes. 

Secondly, the close agreement of the much later Nep&lese MSS. and 
of numerous inscriptions from all parts of India with the forms of H. P., 
shows that this alphabet was not exclusively cultivated by the Buddhists 
or peculiar to Northern India, but enjoyed a widespread popularity 
down to the end of the ninth century, and perhaps later. At present it 
survives only in the Sk rad& of Ka^mir, which probably branched off in 
early times. For though fully agreeing in principle, it shows numerous 
differences in details, and has had, as stated above, a separate existence 
at least since the times of Avantivarman 1 . 

Thirdly, the relation of the H. P. alphabet to those used in the 
Nep&lese inscriptions proves distinctly that the epigraphic characters did 
not keep pace with those used for literary purposes, but remained for 
a long time more archaic, and were gradually modified by the influence 
of the letters employed for purposes of every-day life. Considering the 
great importance of this point, it will not be superfluous to present the 
facts, revealed by the preceding analysis, in a tabular view, and to 
give a full statement of the manner in which the final conclusions are 
reached. The tabular abstract of the facts may be arranged as on the 
opposite page. 

1 The earliest longer document in S&racUl letters is an unpublished inscription of 
one Dharminka, dated in the year 68 (of the Lokakdla), during the reign of c king 9 
Diddi or 991-2 a.d. It was found by Dr. Leitner in Srinagar. The stone is at 
present in the Lahore Museum. 
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Letters. 

Gupta Form. 

Transitional Form. 

Form of H. P. 

Initial a, £ 

Ne. I 

Nos. 

I-IO, 12 

Nos. 

II 

Nos. 

13-15 


»* 

it 

I-I2 


• • ■ • 

11 

13-15 

„ u 

it 

11 

I-I2 


. . 

11 

15 

„ e 

It 

tt 

1-8,10,12 


. . 

11 

13-15 

ka 

11 

n 

I 

it 

2-12 

it 

12-15 

kha 


. . 

• . 

a 

I 

it 

7-i5 

ga 


. . 

. • 

tt 

i-3 

tt 

1-15 

gha 

ti 

it 

I 

11 

15 

it 

13 

na 

tt 

11 

1-2 


. . 

it 

3-i5 


» 

tt 

1-9 

11 

3-i5 

. . 

• . 

khz 

it 

tt 

1-15 


. . 

. . 

. • 

e* 


• . 

. . 

11 

i-4 

11 

4-15 

na 


. • 

. . 

it 

1-2 

11 

3-15 

/a 

M 

11 

I 


. . 

it 

I-I5 

m 

tt 

tt 

3 

n 

2,4-12,14.15 

’» 

13 

ta 

it 

tt 

i-i 5 


. • . . 

tt 

I-I 5 





it a. 

4, 6-7, 10, 12, 

• • 

• • 

tha 

» 

tt 

i -3 

b. 

13. 15 



da 

11 

tt 

x- 3 » 5-6 


• • # « 

it 

4, 7-15 

dha 

*> 

it 

1, 5-6 

11 

12, 14-15 

tt 

13 

na 

91 

it 



. . 

tt 

14-15 

pa 

91 

it 

I-*. 4-5. 

11 

3-”. 15 

tt 

12-15 




8, 12 





pha 


. . 

. . 

It 

11-12 

. . 

1 

• • 

bba 

11 

tt 

1-6,10-11 

11 

1-15 

it 

7-15 

ma 

J 9 

11 

i-i 5 


• • • • 

it 

I-I 5 

ya 

91 

it 

1-12 


• • • • 

11 

13-15 

ra 

11 

tt 

1-2 

11 

3 -r 5 

• . 

. . 

la 

ft 

it 

i -3 

it 

4-12, 14-15 

tt 

h n -*5 

va 

It 

tt 

1-4,8,11 

tt 

4-12, 14-15 

ti 

6-15 

S2L 

11 

it 

i-i 5 


• • • • 

11 

1-15 

sha 

It 

it 

I— 1 2 


• • • • 

it 

ii» 13-15 

sa 


. . 

. . 



tt 

1-15 

ha 

11 

tt 

i -3 



11 

4-15 

Medial £ 

tt 

tt 

i -3 



11 

4-15 

i 

11 

tt 

i-ii 


. . • • 

tt 

2-15 

Vir£ma 

It 

11 

i -3 


. . 

It 

4-15 

1 Nos. 13 and 15 show an older form. 
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If we had no historical information regarding the age of the Horiuri 
palm-leaves, every palaeographist, I believe, would draw from the above 
facts the inference that they belonged to the beginning of the eighth 
century A. D. For it is undeniable that their alphabet is nearly identical 
with the characters of Ne. I., Nos. 13-15, which were written between 
749-50 and 759-60 A. D., and that the earlier documents of the Nep&l 
series apparently show, how the H. P. alphabet was gradually evolved in 
the course of about four centuries from the Gupta characters. This con- 
clusion would be strengthened by the circumstance that the Ghk Irip 4 /Aan 
inscription of Sawvat 746, which mostly shows characters, standing mid- 
way between the Gupta and H. P. alphabets, cannot be older than the 
end of the seventh century, and that there is no inscription showing 
letters similar to Ghk. which can be referred to an earlier time. It 
would further be corroborated by the close resemblance of the Daj&va- 
tira fragment, of the Deogarh pillar inscription, of the Morbl plate, 
and of the oldest Nepalese MSS. of the Cambridge collection with 
our palm-leaves, as none of these documents can be placed earlier than 
the second half of the eighth century, and some of them clearly belong to 
the ninth century. In short, on the supposition that the characters of 
the inscriptions permit us to trace the gradual transformation of the Indian 
alphabets, the arguments for assigning the Horiuri MS. to the beginning of 
the eighth century would be as strong as possible. As we, however, know 
from external evidence that this document is at the least two hundred 
years older, it is evident that there must be some radical fault in the 
argumentation. The facts with respect to the age of the inscriptions 
being indisputable, the fault must lie in the tacit assumption that the 
inscriptions give us a correct view of the development of the Indian 
alphabets. This being once recognised, the case is plain enough. 
Starting from the two facts that we have on the one hand a MS. of the 
first half of the sixth century A. D., showing an alphabet with far ad- 
vanced forms, and on the other hand a series of inscriptions, extending 
over the period from the fourth to the eighth century, the characters 
of which gradually change and in their latest development closely agree 
with those of the MS., the inevitable conclusion is that the changes 
in the epigraphic characters are due to the influence of the literary 
alphabet In other words, the masons who incised the inscriptions, or 
the writers who wrote the originals from which the masons copied, tried 
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to make the characters archaic, but succumbed at last to the influence of 
the literary alphabet which they used in every-day life. In some cases the 
old forms disappeared sooner, in others later, and the natural conclusion 
was, as it is always in such struggles, that the antique types went out 
altogether. 

The correctness of this view is supported by the analogies observable 
in the history of writing among most other nations, and by a not 
inconsiderable number of phenomena in Indian inscriptions which are 
inexplicable on the supposition that the epigraphic characters kept pace 
with the literary ones. Whether we turn to the Greek, the Roman, 
or the Semitic alphabets, or even to those of our own times, the tendency 
to use archaic characters and forms for epigraphic documents is every- 
where apparent, and in no case is it possible to trace the development 
of the literary alphabets with the help of the epigraphic characters. 
As the discoveries of papyri made of late years in Egypt show, even 
the ancient Greeks as well as the Arabs possessed already in very early 
times fully developed literary alphabets which differed considerably from 
those used in their inscriptions. As regards the facts in Indian inscrip- 
tions which bear on this point, they fall chiefly under three heads,— the 
occasional use of modern-looking characters for the signatures or attesta- 
tions in royal grants, the main portion of which is written in an archaic 
alphabet ; the occasional occurrence of a mixture of alphabets in one and 
the same inscription ; and of retrograde steps in one and the same series 
of documents. The modern-looking signatures occur first on the Guiyara 
grants, some of which have been mentioned above \ viz. on the plates 
of Dadda Pra^AntarAga, dated ( 5 aka)-Sawvat 380 (458-9 a. d.), (Saka)- 
Sawvat 385 (463-4 A. D.), Sakasawvat 400 (478-9 A. D.), Sakasawvat 
415 (493 A.D.), as well as in those of Gayabha/a, dated Sawvat 456 (706 
A. D.) and Saiwvat 486 (736 A. D.). The letters obtainable from the third 
and fourth grants have been given in table vi, col. viii. The first (where, 
as well as in the second, the attestations show a mixture of modern-looking 
and archaic characters) furnishes likewise the H. P. form of ka 2 , and the 
sixth yields forms of^a and bha which exactly agree with those of SA 8 . 

1 See p. 7a> and note 5. 

* The first alone has it in the word dinakara, while the second shows the ancient 
dagger-shaped letter. 

* See Fleet and Burgess, Old Pali, Sanskrit and Kanarese Inscriptions, plate 272. 
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The same practice is observable in the grant of the Rish/rakfl& king 
Govinda IV of Broach \ dated Sakasawvat 749 (827-8 A. D.), where the 
attestation exhibits characters closely resembling those of Sd., while the 
grant itself is written in an alphabet similar to that of Dadda Praj&nta- 
rAga’s plates. A mixed alphabet, or rather a sporadic occurrence of 
modern-looking signs among archaic ones, is found, as I have pointed out, 
Ind. Ant. IX, 62, in the third grant of Dadda Praj&ntar&ga, where in the 
first line the word v&sakit looks like n&sakit, owing to the employ- 
ment of the cursive va instead of the archaic triangle. The same 
peculiarity is observable on the fourth unpublished grant from BagumrA, 
but the fifth (Ind. Ant. XIII, 116) has according to the facsimile a real na, 
quite different from the character on the two earlier documents. On a 
re-examination of the three inscriptions I find still another trace of the 
influence of the literary alphabet in the formation of the letter £a, 
which, here and there, shows the prolonged right-hand down-stroke, 
while in other respects it resembles the form of Gu. Ku. A second case of 
the sporadic introduction of advanced forms among archaic ones occurs 
in the grant of SilAditya II, dated Saw. 252, where the H. P. form of 
ka and the Devan&garf va appear several times, though mostly the 
ancient letters are used 2 . A third case, which belongs to much later 
times, has been pointed out in the remarks on the grant of Bhimadeva 
of Atfhilv&rf, dated Vikramasawvat 1086 (1029-30 A. D. 3 ). It is of par- 
ticular significance, because the £aina palm-leaf MSS. of the same or 
even somewhat earlier times show their peculiar DevanAgarl letters with- 
out any change. 

The retrograde steps which sometimes are observable in one and 
the same series of documents are best illustrated by the inscriptions 
of the Rish/rakfl/as, found in the Mar kihk country and in Gujarat. 
The earliest of the series are the S&mangad# plates of Dantidurga from 
the neighbourhood of Kolh&pur, dated .Sakasawvat 675 (753-4 A.D.), the 
characters of which closely resemble the modem Devanigart (plate vi, 
col. vii). Next comes a grant of one Kakka, evidently the scion of 

1 Indian Antiquary, V, 113, and Fleet and Burgess loc. cit., plate 282 (3). In the 
grant of Govinda's elder brother, Karka, dated .Sakasawvat 734 (812-3 A. D.), the sign 
manual shows the same letters as the remainder of the document. 

* Ind. Ant. XI, 305. 

8 Ind. Ant. VI, 193 note. 
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a branch of the family settled in Southern Gujarat, which is dated 
.Sakasawvat 679 (757-8 A.D.), and exhibits archaic characters of the 
type which the kings of Valabhi used after Saw. 300 of the era of their 
plates 1 . To the same period belongs the Da^ivatira fragment, written 
in the alphabet of H. P. Then we have two grants of Govinda III, the 
son of Dantidurga's cousin, both dated in Sakasawvat 730 (808-9 
A.D.), and showing an alphabet very similar to that of Dantidurga’s 
grant, but in some respects slightly more archaic 2 . These are followed 
by the Baroda plates of Karka II, dated Sakasawvat 734 (812-3 A.D.), 
and the Kivl plates of Govinda IV, dated Sakasawvat 749 (827-8 A.D.), 
both with archaic letters, resembling those of the Guigara and Valabhi 
jisanas. All the following documents, the earliest of which is an 
unpublished grant of Dhruva II of Broach, dated *Sakasawvat 757 
or 835 A.D., while the oldest published is the Bagumri grant of 
Dhruva III of Broach, dated Sakasawvat 789 (June 6, 867 a.D.) 3 , 
again show an alphabet still more closely allied to the modern 
Devanigarl than that of the grants of Dantidurga and of Govinda 
III. The backward and forward jumps are in this case so enormous, 
that even the warmest advocate of the theory which evolves the 
literary from the epigraphic alphabets must become puzzled (see Burnell, 
Elem. S. Ind. Pal. p. 54, note 3). 

The bearing of these three sets of facts is plain. They clearly illus- 
trate the truth of the maxim that the inscriptions are not safe guides 
for the investigation of the history of the Indian alphabet, but that in 
the development of the letters they lag behind the literary documents. 

Another result deducible from the analysis of the H. P. alphabet 
is, that it is probably more ancient than the precursor of the modem 
Devanigarl, found in U. B. and Si., though the former documents date 
a little earlier than the H. P. palm-leaves. The reason for this suppo- 
sition is that U. B. and Si. both show characteristics belonging to the 
system followed in H. P., and inexplicable on the general principles 
prevailing in Si. and U. B. The triangles in the left limbs of kha, ga, 

1 Dr. Bhagv&nl&l, Joum. Bomb. Br. R. As. Soc. XVI, Article viii. 

2 The RAdhanpur and the Van-Dindori plates, Ind. Ant. VI, 59, and Ind. Ant. XI, 
1 56. The most prominent among the archaic features of these grants is that the tops 
of the letters are mostly left open. 

8 Ind. Ant. XII, 179. 
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and s a, the opened-up triangles in bha and sa, and the straight line 
to the left of the down-stroke in ra are, as has been shown above, all 
remnants of wedges. The employment of wedges is one of the prin- 
ciples regulating the letters of H. P„ but they are meaningless in an 
alphabet like that of U. B. — S 4 ., which in general employs only straight 
or curved lines. If we, therefore, find in U. B . — SL forms which are 
based on the principles prevailing in the H. P., the inevitable inference 
is that U. B . — SL has been modified by the influence of H. P. This 
conclusion is, of course, of great importance for the determination of the 
age of the alphabet with the wedges. As U. B. belongs to the end of 
the fifth century, it seems not unreasonable to assume that the H. P. 
characters existed in the fourth century, and perhaps earlier. How 
far they go back must for the present be left undetermined. But I 
believe that a fuller investigation of the inscriptions of the Gupta kings, 
which will only be possible when Mr. Fleet’s exact facsimiles have been 
published, will make its existence during the reign of that dynasty very 
probable. 

These remarks will, I hope, suffice to show that the discovery of the 
Horiuri palm-leaves is, indeed, an event of the highest importance for 
the Indian palaeographist. I am persuaded that this importance will 
be brought out still more clearly, when, in a general survey of the history 
of the Indian alphabets, the principles adopted above have been fully 
worked out and applied also to the writing of Southern India, and if 
it is shown that in the South too the apparent gradual transformation of 
the epigraphic characters is not the cause of the development of the 
modern literary characters, but the result of their existence. The 
materials, requisite for such a task, are at present not at my command ; 
and if I had them, I should be afraid of abusing the hospitality which 
the editor of this volume has offered me, by extending these remarks 
to an unreasonable length. I, however, cannot refrain from pointing out, 
that according to Dr. Burnell, the Southern alphabets were developed 
after the year 1000 A.D. 1 , while two passages of Hiouen Thsang, Mdmoires 
I, 72 and II, 119, point to the existence of separate literary alphabets 
in the South about the year 600 A. D. In the second passage the pilgrim 
says that * the language and writing of the Dravk/a country are u a little” 

1 Elem. S. Ind. Pal. p. 14. 
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different from those of Central India/ The word ‘ little 9 must here 
not be taken in too literal a sense, because it applies both to the 
language — an ancient Dravirfian dialect — and to the alphabet. If the 
alphabet differed only half as much from those used in the North as 
the language must have done, it is evident that the remark cannot apply 
to the characters of the Pallava inscriptions, but refers to a precursor of 
the modem Telugu or of the Grantha. Among the Southern inscriptions 
those of the R&sh/rakfi/a kings (see e. g. the facsimile, Ind. Ant. XI, 
pp. 136-37) furnish abundant proof that many of the characteristic forms 
of the K&narese and Telugu alphabets existed in the eighth century. 
Even a lately-discovered inscription from Gujarat, the above-mentioned 
grant of Dhruva II of Broach, shows in the attestation K&narese letters 
(ka, kha, da, dha, ra) mixed with older forms. 

G. BOHLER. 
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